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PREFACE 


Bv THE Rev. II. STOWELL, 
•ArTHOli OF “the LIKK OK niBitop wri.bos.'* 


Ay *tlie present eventful period^ when every day 
records the advancement of arts and the progress 
of civiIi2atioo> the eye of the philanUiropist is 
directed with peculiar interest to the shores of 
India, lliough separated from Great Britain by 
an immense ocean, the two coniitries ore con- 
necte<l by the closest ties* An allwise Pi'ovidence 
has appointed this connection for the accomplish¬ 
ment of the most important endn* It is designed 
not merely to promote the interests of comnierce, 

but to eni'ich the Hindoo wiUi pearl of great 

# ^ 

price,” and to introduct' the Lamp of T’-uth into 
the benighted rep^ions of China. Anawfal reapori> 
sibility attach' > e cuaimanding Btation wf .ch 
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England occnpies. Myriads of race 

are placed under her control!P*^^«« planted in 

the buaom of the ocean as the Pharos of the 

world. This ^liKiinguibliing pre-cinineoce is granted 

her, not for her own sake merely, not to eeln-r-go " 

her temtory and increase her revenues, but to - 

extend the blessings of Christianity from pole to 

pole. This highly-favoured nation Jius capabilities 

which no other nation under the sun possesses. 

TJicir very name carries weight and authority in 

far-distant lands. The rudest savages learn to 

venerate the people who, with disinterested zeal, 

% 

send amongst them ** good Missionary-man and 
Ins Book.” B'tt, though Britaiu has ruado such 
rapid advances in the march of benevolence, still 
an immense territory lies before her unblest with 
her influence. However her subjects in India 
may have hcen protected by her arms and benefited 
by her laws, little has hitherto hcen done for the 
permanent amelioration of their condition, for the 

s 

increase of their domestic comf'" aud tho im- 
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provemcDt of tjioir national cliararter. How these 
grand ends are to be accomptUlied, is an inquiry^ 
of vital importance. Correct information on this 
subject claims the attention of all who feel an 
interest in the real prosperity of India. Such in¬ 
formation the following *lVeatiBe, is <lesigncd to 
convey. It commnnicates the fruits of personal 
observation, during a series of years spent in India, 
in the Honourable Company’s service. It comes 
from the jien of an individual of unquestionable 
veracity and genuine benevolence, whose state¬ 
ments may be relied on with entire confidence. 
They are not the crude theories of a mercenary 
speculator, formed without any sufficient data; 
nor the impracticable plans of a visionary adven¬ 
turer, but the results of judicious experiment and 
accurate investigation. The design of the writer 
is to show how the welfare of India may most 
effectually be promoted. His residence in that 
interesting country has iiowcrfully drawn forih his 
sympathies t'* ds the native population, with 
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whom he appears to liavc cultivate^ much kindly 
intercourse. His profession brought him into 
close contact with all the >'arioua castes of the 
Hindoos, and gave him an opportunity of becoming 
intimately acquainted with their personal, domestic, 
and national habits. The jnercing look of the 
wounded or dying Indian often touchingly de¬ 
manded, not only, (.'au'st thou not relieve my 
bodily pain?" but, Can’st thou not minister to 
a mind diseased?” and tite demand was readily 
met with a kind and healing response. 

The testimony of one so well qualified to form 
a correct judgment, with regard to the best means 
of benefiting India, justly claims attention. That 
testimony pronounces Christianity to be decidedly 
the grand instrument for softening the ferocious 
Arab, for elevating the degraded Hindoo, and 
enlightening the superstitious Chinese. Let the 
friends of India, in entire reliance on the Divine 
blessing, employ this instrument of transcendant 
excellence resolutely and pcrsevpringly, and thus 



advance the liappiuess of nations and individuals, 
and' hasten the period when the converted tribes 
of the hcathcu'world— 

a 

Shall all (redtcmcil from error'll night,) 

Appear us numberless and bright 
As crystal drops of morning dew.*’ 


IUlLAUUH UcCTUMt, IbtSAKMAN. 
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Few tliiugs, perbapn, in this changeable world, are 
more remarkable, than that a small Island, in the 
comer of Europe, should open the way by its com¬ 
mercial enterpiize, for the civilization of the greatest 
portion of the human race, g^vc laws to far distant 
countries, and hoar rule over one of the most exten¬ 
sive empires of Asia. Under the influence of national 
pride, we may have been ready to ascribe these ex¬ 
traordinary acquisitions to our own skill and ability. 
But without detracting from the praise due to our 
country, it is necessary to observe, that no prowess 
or military science could have eflected so mighty an 
achievement as the conquest of India, bad there not 
been, under Divina ^>ovidence, a concurrence of the 
most remarkably &vourable circumstances. Any one 
intimately acquainted with the history of our proceed¬ 
ings in the East, will readily acknowledge, that the 
progress of our arms was accompanied with the most 




ostunishing; instances of proviitcntlai intcqiosltion, 
and hastened fon^’ard in a manner altogctlier unex¬ 
ampled. Jealousies existed hetwixt different princes 
and states, animosities suddenly arose among tiicm, 
treaties of friendship and alliance wort; broken by 
the most trilling and unfounded a[>prchensions; by 
the unwarrantable demands of the one part}% or by 
the obstinacy and pride of the other. Even in the 
minuter subdivisions of society, there was a total 
destitution of affection and sympathy. Ambition, 
and a cold suspicious hatred, not only kept tho differ¬ 
ent princes of a family from uniting against the com¬ 
mon enemy, but also incited them, for a momentary 
advantage, to seek the cud and favour of the rising 
power of foreigners, whose very manners and habits 
were odious to them. “ There is a tide in the affairs 
of man,” and, we may add, of nations also. Human 
sagacity cannot always discern its flowings, nor human 
power restrain its ebb. Man can only avml himself 
of what is brought to bis hand, and that India was 
brought to the hand of Great Britain, may bo proved 
by uncontradicted and undeniable facts. Indeed, the 

most superficial glance at the history of British India, 

* 

cannot fail to evince, that British prowess was not 
only seconded, but led on and kept alive by unex¬ 
pected and most opportune interpositions of an over- 



ruling Providence. It is allowed, that the first firm 
footing which the obscure English traders obtained 
on the banks of the Ganges, was gmned by tlic pro¬ 
fessional skill of an English medical gentleman, of 
the name of Broughton, resident at Surat. “ This 
respectable individual having visited Agra in 1651, 
was fortunate enough to remove a dangerous illness 
which had atfected the daughter of the Emperor Shah 
Juhan. The gratitude felt by the monarch was em< 
ployed by Broughton, with a laudable patriotism, in 
obtmning for his countrymen very ample commercial 
privileges. From Agra be proceeded to the court of 
the Nabob of Bengal, where his skill, exerted witli 
equal success, was rewarded by a grant to the English 
of very extensive local advantages and immunities.”* 
It must be granted, also, that in the most disastrous 
state of their affairs, when the Mogpil sovereigns, and 
Aunmgezebc, king of these kings, roused into enmity, 
ordered them to quit the country instantly and for 
ever, these merebantmon contrived to retain the 
footing they had acquired, not more by the most ab¬ 
ject submissions, than by tbo cupidity and Jealousy of 
the several princes, each of whom coveted the profit 
of the English commercoi and grudged his neighbour 


llUiorical snd I>ciK*ri|»tivc Account of lodia, \k 
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a share la Us advantag’cs. It is well known that the 
privileges granted hy the royal court iu 1715, which 
w'crc long considered as our charter in India, were 
acquired providentially and most unexpectedly through 
the medical skill, generosity, and public spirit of Mr. 
Hamilton, the surgeon to the embassy to that court. 
This gentleman had succeeded iu the cure -of the 
Emperor, when his own native physicians were unable 
to subdue the illness, and was gratefully requested by 
his royal patient to point out a reward suitable to his 
sorviees. Instead of solidting a boon, by which his 
own private fortune might have been advanced, he, 
with true nobleness of spirit, asked and obtained 
certain distinguished immunities for the privilege- 
seeking foreigners. 

In tracing the history of tlie British in the East, 
we observe, that while their j)ro8perity drew over to 
them lirst one <).nd then another of the princes, and 
obtained for them grants which could never afterwards 
be recalled; the crisis, too, of their a«Ivcrsity, was 
many a time singularly averted by the sudden death 
of a principal foe, or the treacherous revolt of his 
most confidential ally. From this cause, battles 
were often won by a handful of English troops. Thtt 
battle of l*las.scy, wliich virtually transferred 
Britain the sceptre of India, was fought with 3,l(Hb 
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uf whom only 000 were Europeans: with this force 
Clive undertook the subversion of a mighty kiiigdoiii. 
Agmnst him was an army of 50,000 foot, 18,000 horse, 
and a long train of artillery. When he saw this force, 
ho paused, and called “ a council of war, in which all 
concurred to delay the attack, excepting Miyor Coote, 
w'ho raised objections, stating that the men were now 
full of courage and confidence, aud would feel their 
spirits entirely damped by delay—that the enemy 
would soon obttun fresh reiiiforcomcnts, more par¬ 
ticularly a large detachment of French troops in the 
interior; in short, that there w'ns no other alternative, 
but cither to attack now, or, renouncing all their am¬ 
bitious projects, march back and shut up themselves 
within the walls of Calcutta. Clive, after dismissing 
the coundl, took a walk in an adjoining grove, and 
after an hour’s meditation, became convinced that 
Coote liad formed the soundest view of the subject. 
He therefore determined immediately to cross the 
river, and commence an attack on the Indian army. 
The contest proceeded languidly. The Nabob’s 
general, Mecr Jaffer, deserted him, and came over to 
the -English in Ute midst of the engf^ement with his 
corps. Clive then determined to make an immediate 
and brisk attack upon the enemy’s camp. His troops 
in advancing to the lines, were surprised to find that 

A 2 
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nut a single shot was fired. They entered, and still 
no resistance; there was no army; not a single vestige 
of that numerous host which before had been deemed 
irrcsistable. They met with no obstnictiun, unless 
the tents, luggage, and artillery, with wliich the space 
w'as incumbered. The Nalmb had liccn seized with 
a panic, and when he learned the defection of Jaft'er, 
gave up all for lost, mounted his fleetest elephant and 
fled, escorted by 2000 of his chosen cavalry.”* Wo 
now find that those princes who at first countenanced 
the advances of the stranger, found it necessary to 
fight with such as opposed him; and the native powers 
having weakened and exhausted their strength, gra* 
dually became tributary to the European. Rivers 
increase as they flow onward, and tributary streams 
m'o lost in the current which they themselves augment. 
British merchants, with balances in their hands, pre¬ 
sented themselves upon the shores of India, when 
suddenly, and as if by iiiag^c, the balance rod 
was changed into a sword, and the sword into a 
sceptre. Kii^ who had condescended to traffic for 
the commodities of the little distant island, found 
tlicniselvcs compelled to jniri^hase them, nr run the 
risk of war. They were aslonUhed to peroeWe a 


• IlisMriiuU Hn4 ArmiDtol UuWn. 
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sceptre extcuilcd over their heads hy these cunning' 
inerciiaiitincii, and a covetous neig'hbour offering to 
purchase tlieir tlirones at their hainU. No sooner 
had the fonngii traders coiiimcnced their traffic in 
thrones and sceptres, than tliey met with a formidable 
cheek, in the valour and sagacity of Hydur Ali. 
With astonishing perseverance and skill (his native 
hero succeeded for a time in stemming the torrent of 
his country’s adversity, and even prevailed so far as 
to turn tho tide against its foes, but the sudden and 
powerful hand of dcatli arrested him in liis career of 
gl(»ry, and the waters of ho]Ks flowing more impetu¬ 
ously by the obstacles which they had encountered, 
bore the strangers onward with rapidity and exulta¬ 
tion.* Now all seemed secure, and the smiling face 
of prosperity appeared as though it could never wear a 
frown again. A war, however, soon opened—the 
last and the greatest. The Maliratta princes formed 
a deep and extensive plot to overturn our usurping 

* “ A ciiriuas dreiniMtunce,’*8Ay>i the Author of *Tw(!l«e Years 
Military Advratiire,* ** hf 4 >pencd dorli)^ tlic saige of SeriDgapa«> 
taiD, which was told ise by a friend wh(» was present ut the oiega. 
Hod tlic attack boca deferred twenty^fiiur hc>urs» we should have 
been impelled to raise the sie^» for oa the very uight suceeullng 
the eturm* the river (‘atne down so suddoDly^ lis to^be rendorod un- 
pAsaa b Le. a 1 ready bad prov tsions become very scarce in tho Briti sh 
cBihp, and this, with the approaching Monsoon^ would have rendered 
thesltnatjouof onr army very rritU*aJ» siirnmnded a!« it wa^ by allies 
whose good faith could only br tired by ^iircess. *’ 
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aud Hll-grasping pownr, but i« six or seven months 
they were thcuisclvcS dcUiroiied. It seems almost 
incredible, that with an army of of 116,000 men, of 
which only 13,000 were Europeans, the British should 
have been able, not only to keep the field, but to gain 
such decisive victories over hosts of foes, which 
amounted in all to 217,000 men. The handful of 
islanders were graduall;y to become rulers, by circum- 
stiuices which they could not control, anil in opposi¬ 
tion to the most positive ii\junctions of the home 
government. They were protected amidst all dangers 
and difficulties, and obtained conquest after conquest 
over the immense population of the East. 

We now behold their sway universally established 
from the wide spreading Hindoostan, to the lofty 
Himmalcb, and oven to the borders of China, in a 
country sustaining upwards ofono hundred millions of 
inhabitants. 

In the conquest of India, the British troops were 
aided os much by the dread and fear of Europeans, 
which seemed to be implanted by Divine Providence 
in every Hindoo, as by our military skill, science, and 
bravery. “ 1 am not alarmed at what I sec of the 
forces and resources of the Company, Imt at what is 
nnaeen^ said Hydur Ali, with emphasis. 

Tlio unseen and supposed extent of power at home. 
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threw a mystery and alarm around the English— 
their sudden appearance among them—their manner, 
language, and ilrcss, were all cause uf wonderment. 
The Wrahmins or Priests represent us us having sprung 
uut of the sea, and living in that element, while the 
common ploughman designates us “ tlic wild people, 
who Bsddenly came out from the deserts, and the 
terror of his children.” Of this the following circum- 
stunee is a proofThe liberal Elphinstonc, while at 
the head uf the Bombay govominent, appointed 
medical odicers to introduce the blessings of vaccina¬ 
tion among the natives. No sooner, however, did 
the vaccinator reach the sphere of his operations, in 
some parts of the country, than the females ded in 
all directions with their children; and though the 
sii)al]-]>ox had committed severe and frequent ravages 
among them, no arguments could prevail upon the 
husbands to cause the children to be )>roduced, and 
no assurances could allay their fears. They conceived 
that we intended to put a mark on the arms of their 
little ones, and afterwards carry tl>cni away for soldiers 
or slaves. 

Reflecting on the manner in which India has been 
delivered into our power-^oii th«> apparently inadc- 
qviatc moans emjtloycd for the conquest, of that vast 
country—on the undoniahlc su])criiitcndcnce of Divine* 
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Frovidcncc in directing and ai<ling the arms of Great 
Britain, in not only leading, but, us it were, forcing 
our armies into collision w'ith the native powers, till 
these were successively overthrown and subdued; we 
cannot but be convinced, that lie who ruleth the 
nations, has some great purpose of wisdom and mercy 
to be accomplished by our instrumentality bjwards 
those whom he has thus mysteriously placed under 
our influence. And wliou Providence furnishes us 
with means, and 0]icns up the way for the employ¬ 
ment of them, we cannot divest ourselves of the 
responsibility and obligarions which arc thus imposed. 
But besides this consideration, few persons will deny, 
that England owes a deep debt of gratitude for all 
the wealth she has drawn from India. Immense 
fortunes have been accumulated there, and afterwards 
spent in England. Many of the English families owe 
all thmr affluence to the East. Many of them have 
found in it a sphere of lucrative and honourable em¬ 
ployment for their younger branches. Sons have 
sent remittances thence to support their parents or 
other friends in ease and comfort. Merchants have 
found there a ready and extensive market for their 
goods. India has jmured a stream of wealth into 
Great Britain which loudly calls fur gratitude. Surely 
it becomes a great nation to arouse from her apathy, 
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I'ur the many millioua of her Eastern subjects, to 
rail to mind her sarred obligations, and to reflect for 
what purpose such a noble possession has been placed 
in her hands. Certainly it could never be for the 
wealth we have received, nor for the mere honour 
which is attaclicd to such a mighty conquest, but for 
the noble purpose of raising her from darkness and 
the most horrid superstitions, that she might become 
assimilated, in some degree, to ourselves, in religion, 
liberty, and civilization. 

Wc need hardly ask whether we have acquitted 
ourselves of these obligations, or whether we have 
made a suitable return to India for the immense sums 
of which we have deprived her. The almost universe 
feeling in England, is disappointment, with regard to 
the improvement which has hitherto been eflfected in 
the condition of our Eastern possessions. 

Bnt, although it cannot be denied, that this feeling 
has too just a foundation, wc are not hastily to con* 
elude, that no good has been effected. It is only 
necessary to compare the present state of the countries 
under our sway, with their condition under the govern* 
ment of their native priffes, to be convinced, that at 
least a way has been opened for the employment of 
those means, which, once to have proposed, would 
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liave been the signal for the expulsion of Britons 
from the shores of Hindoostan. 

The smalt sprinkling of Englishmen, and the estab' 
lishmcnt of an English government in the Deccan, 
have already had the eft’cct, in a slight degree, of 
enlightening the ignorant, and subduing superstition. 
The low caste boys now tiud themselves placed at 
our schools, more on an equal footing with those of 
the higher grades, and their intellect, naturally acute, 
is both fostered and improved. 

The spiritual power of the Priesthood has been 
somewhat lessened, and their exemption iroui punish* 
ment, even for capital crimes, is not now so exten¬ 
sively tolerated. The magic thraldom under which 
they hold the unfortunate creatures, 8])rung, as they 
assert, “ from the Creator’s feet,” has been diminished; 
and, on the other hand, the blind veneradoii with 
which the degraded orders behold those who claim an 
origin “ from the Creator’s head,” has been somewhat 
abated. Tlie force of caste has become much weak¬ 
ened. The Brahmins, since we obtained possession 
of their country, complain that the insolence of the 
lower orders is unsufferabl^reat. To this class we 
ourselves are send to belong, because wc cat the desh 
of the sacred cow. A fellow of a low caste will now 
presume, they say, to draw water from the same pinee 
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with thon, and tu approach so close to the holy 
Brahmin, as even to touch the car]>et on which he 
sits, obliging him to purify, wash, and change his 
clothes. For this insolence he would, in former times, 
have been severely punished. Under the native 
governments, the country was a prey to frequent in- 
testine commotions. Wars were often breaking out 
from the confticting interests of different kings, and 
from contentions among the various chieftains or 
heads of tribesj^ The land, in some unsettled pro¬ 
vinces, where predatory tribes existed, was cultivated 

% 

only in small circles round the villages, that, as soon 
os tlic alarm was given of an approaching foe, the 
cultivators might take refuge within their town walls, 
and conceal their property in the secret chambers of 
their houses. The attacks were often severe and 
desperate. If the plunderers succeeded, the whole 
village was sacked without remorse. When the work 
of devastation was finished, the enemy disappeared. 
None could tell whence they came, or whither they 
went. Under a corrupt, immoral, and weak govern¬ 
ment, these ravages became extensive and distressing. 
Such was often the state o^ me of the provinces of 
India under the native governments—the most un¬ 
favourable that can be conceived to the improvement 
of u country, and the advancement of the arts and 
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sciences. After such frequent scenes of awful deso¬ 
lation, the ioimediate effects of our extraordinary 
conquest of India, were truly astonishing. As if by 
magic 8])ell, rapine and plunder ceased throughout 
the land. In the Mahratta country particularly, the 
change from the intolerant, unjust, and oppressive 
Brahmin government, was hailed with delight. The 
British name acted like a charm over the many sub¬ 
jects placed under her dominion,—all classes of the 
natives sought protection under her wings. The 
predatory tribes betook themselves to agriculture for 
a subsistence. Anarchy and confusion ceased. The 
blessings of peace followed, and British justice was 
extolled throughout the empire. Truth, however, 
demands the confession, that these as yet have been 
the only benefits which have accrued to India, from 
her subjection to Brit^; benefits, too, which, great 
as they are, arose rather from the peculiar circum¬ 
stances in which England was placed, than from any 
great efifbrt or sacrifice, which, as a nation, she has 
made. It would naturally be supposed, that after this 
state of confusion had ceased, and peace been eqjoycd 
so long under the Britl^ government, the country 
must have flourished abundantly. This, however, is 
far from being the case. The change for the first 
few years was pleasant, but every succeeding year 
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Duly tended to show, that the nature of the EiigUsh 
government was sadly dcfccUve, and altogether in* 
capable of developing the internal resources of this 
extensive empire. The proi>cr kuowledge and skilful 
cuiployroont of such resources, are eBseolially necos^ 
sary to give permanency to peace, to restore the mined 
coiididon of the subjects, and to raise thorn to wealth 
and prosperity. 




CHAPTER n. 


BfFORE entering upon the raodo of employing 
EngUshmen extensively in the East, as the grand 
means of amcliora^ng the condiUon of the natives^ 
it. will be proper to |K>int out some false notions that 
still exist in England regarding that country^ and to 
prepare any person desirotis of engaging in any on-* 
terprizo likely to be profitable to himself, and benefit 
cial to tho Hindoos, for much that will appear strange 
on his arrival in India. Opinions respecting India of 
the most extravagant and unfounded nature are still 
held in England. It U represented as abounding 
throughout its whole extent in wealth and luxury. 
The young, impressed with this false idea, are induced 
to hasten to it, as to a country where they may have 
riches for the gathering, and a full enjoyment of their 
osistence amid tho voluptuous ontertaiimicuts of the 
orientuU. 
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This erroneous idea of the state of India, may be 
formed by him who merely visits one or all of the 
three great cities—Calcutta, Madras or Bombay, or 
perhaps some of the other chief places whore the 
English are stationed. In the former, he will find the 
principal officers of the government, and the wealthy 
English and native merchants residing. Pic b’ill sec 
all the porn]) and luxury that riches can command, 
and be dazzled with the different costumes and 
manners of the Eastern narions. In Bombay, he 
will behold the Englishman rolling softly along in Ids 
carriage, dressed in white jacket and round hat; the 
active Parsee, or fire worshipper, following in his 
large coach, accompanied by his friends, all of tliein 
having large upright turbans, smooth faces, and dark 
mustachoes, and dressed in loose white robes, with a 
handsome girdle round the loins. Numbers of the 
same caste may bo seen in tlie evening, ranged along 
the beautifully placid sea shore, muttering their orisons 
to that glorious luminary, the setting sun, then burn¬ 
ishing with his last golden rays the western sky. 
The fort of Bombay has a beautiful appearance. It 
is strong and extensive, with a handsome glacis, called 
the esplanade, sloping down from it. Passing along 
this, tile atteiiriou of a strangler will also be attracted 
by palanquins, hurrying along with gentlemen, 
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luxuriously reclining, borne along on the shoulders of 
the Kamathc Harndi, or bearer, mth brawny limbs, 
and only a cloth round his loins, a plain turban, san- 
dais on his feet, large silver bracelets ornamenting 
his arms, and golden rings his cars. Near the wells, 
the u]>right Hindoo, or fair Parsec woman, may be 
seen gpracblully balancing on her head, several pitchers, 
one above the other, full of water. The silver rings 
on her toes make a jingling noise as she moves along. 
Massy silver rings decorate her legs, numerous brace¬ 
lets her arms, and golden ones her cars and nose. 
The stem Arab may also be seen stalking sedately 
amongst the crowd, with his long flowing black beard, 
and a rosary in his hand. On the roads arc to bo 
descried Armenians, Jews, Portuguese, Chinese, R^- 
poots, Moguls, and the different classes of Mussul- 
men and Hindoos in their various costumes. The 
young cadet also, lately arrived iium England, and 
now left to act for himself in this new world, and 
ready to follow the habits of those around him, is 
seen riding rapidly along, on bis way to the mess, 
proud of his red jacket and brilliant cap, and the 
prancing Arab steed which he has just purchased. 
On the several roads leading through the densely 
peopled ncighbouringvillages, are to be seen numerous 
native carriages, some with a pair of bullocks, trotting 
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along, with bells hanging from their necks, others 
with curtains drawn closely round to conceal the in¬ 
mates, some with a single horse, driving rapidly, witli 
three or four Hindoo clerks, returning to their homes 
from office, sitting on cushions back to back, con¬ 
versing, perhaps, about the different documents they 
have been transcribing, and bearing on their foreheads 
the disriuguishing mark of their sect. On the right, 
one of the finest bays or harbours in the world comes 
into view, from which the Ghauts appear in soft and 
majestic graudeur at a distance, while nearer lie the 
islands of Galaba, Bombay, and Salsette, studded with 
many villages, and beautiful bungalows peeping from 
between the numerous lofty cocoa nut trees, and 
different species of the elegant palm, forming alto¬ 
gether one of the most magnificent and lovely oriental 
scenes the eye can rest upon. The sight of so many 
English ships gently pressing the bosom of the deep, 
brings to recollection the immense oceans that they 
have had to traverse, and the humble manner in 
'which that nation sought for a share in the traffic of 
the East, while the Fort, with its bold front, marks 
the character it has now assumed. 

A stranger passing from Bombay to any of the 
principal stations where the English reside, will be 
amused at the Eastern mode of travelling, and at the 
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appearance of the different persons he may meet on 
the road. Before the traveller has advanced far, he 
may espy a line of camels carrying tents, or loaded 
with merchandise, whilst on the back of the foremost 
the driver is perched at a considerable height, seated 
on the baggage. The long bending necks, awkward 
legs, aiickpeculiar gmt of the camels, wiU attract his 
attention, and their curious mode of kneeling down 
to allow the baggage to be removed or buckled on, 
will call forth his admiration. His eye may next rest 
on the diminuUve ponies of the country, as they pass 
and repaes, variously loaded, accompanied with native 
drivers, almost as devoid of clothes as the animals 
they conduct. His ear will now be saluted with the 
continual tinkling of bells, depending from the necks 
of bullocks, plodding their weary way under bags of 
grmn and other country produce. Conspicuous amongst 
the drove, are seen some painted horns, elongated by 
ornamented sticks attached to them: these mark the 
favourite bullocks. A baud of those native Sepoys, 
who assisted us in conquering their country, may bo 
overtaken on the road, who appear joyous at having 
obtained leave of absence for six months, to go, it 
may bo, as far as the distant presidency of Bengal, 
that they may again behold the friends they had left 
in their youth. Some of them, perhaps, arc returning 
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to solace their aged parents with their company, and 
contribute to their comfort, by throwing into tbciG. 
laps the savings from their monthly pay. Others of 
them, it may be, with less noble purposes, are seeking 
the quiet of home, and a temporary freedom from the 
drudgery of drill, or the fatigues of war. Most of 
them, he will observe, arc mounted on thf ponies 
peculiar to the country, each of them uniring the 
valour of the hero with the qualifications of the cook. 
Here a sword or other martial implement, proclaims 
the warrior, whilst dangling on the other side, brass 
cups and plates, with clattering noise, betray the 
cook. Carefully strapped, may be discerned the iron 
plate upon which, in the heat of the day, they cook 
their cakes under the shade of some sheltering tree. 
Nor will the European observer fail to remark how 
proudly every one displays lus red jacket, conscious 
that it confers on him a character and influence 
which will easily enable him to take advantage of 
the humble villagers as be travels along. Convoy* 
ances of different kinds may occuionally be met with. 
Carts with pairs of bullocks containing supplies for 
the troops. Mahomedan servants proceeding on 
ponies in advance of their master, to prepare the way, 
and have every thing ready for him at the next halt¬ 
ing ground. Natives may be observed hastening 
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along:, each with a pole over his shoulder, at either 
end of which dangles a chair, table, or other piece of 
European furniture. They wonder at our luxurious 
habits, which seem to them exceedingly superfluous, 
as mother earth supplies them gratis with table, chair, 
and bed. Cantering along, the Sahib himself comes 
up, dressed in white, and and mounted on a handsome 
Arab horse. Palanquins, contmning his lady and 
her family, next reach the halting ground, which are 
put down, perhaps, at the door of a tent, when the 
weary bearers gladly mutter thanks to some protect* 
ing power, and run to drink water at tbo refreshing 
well, or tank, lifUng it up to their mouths in the 
hollow of their hands. Inspiring dread, admiration, 
and wonder, the pompous Elephant, bearing on his 
back the m{^:mficent Houdab, may perchance be 
mot, marking the wealth and luxury of its possessor. 

After witnessing all this blaze and parade, at one 
of the chief scats of government, the riches and 
luxuries of the East will be painted in glowing colours 
by the casual visitor, who will perhaps imagine, that 
all other places are equally rich and gay. But let 
any one leave the scenes of European pomp and 
consequence, forego for a little the refined society of 
the opulent, and let him mix with the miserable, de* 
praved, and impoverished natives of the Deccan, or 
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almost of any part of Iitdia, and he will soon perceive 
how erroneous and extravagant are all such opinions 
of the present wealth of our Eastern possessions. 
Each of the miserable villages w'hich he secs around 
him, must contribute a fixed yearly land tax for the 
support of the government; and the secret toil which 
gave that life, display, and grandeur to the'rich city 
the stranger first beheld, and wealth, power, and con¬ 
sequence to its luxurious inhabitants, must almost all 
bo derived from the humble cultivator of the soil. 
Should the white face of the Eurujican stranger be 
seen within the walls of a village, the wild dogs of 
the place will keep up an incessant barking, the cows 
and very cattle seem airad of him, the females con¬ 
ceal their faces as he passes, and the children run 
in to their parents quite terrified. Should be pass by 
the abode of a Brahmin, or one of the more wealthy 
class, he will generally sec it built of mud, and desti¬ 
tute of windows, with a flat roof. The form of the 
building is generally square, with an open court yard 
in the centre, to secure the cattle. Towards this 
court yard, the house is open, the roof on that side 

being supported, not by a solid wall, but by woodeft 

* 

posts placed at certain distances. From the street 
or lane of the village, nothing can be known of what 
is going on within the precincts of the little court 
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yard and house, and nothing can be seen but a high 
mud wall, and strong door, admitting the ingfress and 
egress of the people and cattle. Should the stranger 
look within this door, the whole family will be thrown 
into the greatest commotion; the females will conceal 
themselves in the farther chambers; the head of the 
family approaches, remuns silent, yet seems deter¬ 
mined that the stranger shall not advance to defile 
his cooking place, round which are several bright brass 
pots. Nothing is to be seen which, in the English 
sense of the word, may be called furniture. If the 
stranger enter the hut of the common cultivator, he 
will find the alarm of the natives much less; the door 
is so low that he can scarcely enter, and when be has 
reached the interior, it is full of smoke—such a thing 
as a chimney has not yet been thought of. Near the 
cooking spot, are piles of common earthen pots, con- 
tuning salt, onions, and red pepper, and old bags or 
dirty cloths, with spices. In one comer, stands the 
laige round basket contuning the family grun, and 
on the floor are the two stones for grinding the d^y 
allowance of meal, near which naked children are 
crawling up and down. It is impossible to stand 
upright, without danger to the head, against the cross 
sticks which support the flat roof Opening from this 
room, is another—the family sleeping apartment— 
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here all is pitch dark, ami the beds are lying on iho 
ground. The stranger will now be glad to rcocli the 
pure lur outside, where be may observe the rude 
Hindoo implements of husbandry, not in use, lying 
at the door, and see the cultivators' lean, worn out 
bullocks, which have been toiling all day, eating their 
scanty allowance of provender for the night.. It will 
be long before a stranger can learn the real feelings 
of such people. Fear still rules over them. But 
through much Idndness, and long continued inter' 
course, they will, at length, express their sentiments 
of the government, and will say that “ we have in- 
deed still peace and security under the British, but 
arc fast becoming a country of beggars." 

With few or no opportunities,” says Dr. Marshall, 
in speaking of the people in the southern Maratha 
territory, ** of comi,anng their situation with any thing 
auperioT to it, the people have nothing but them¬ 
selves to copy, and have not even the stimulus of 
emulation to endeavour at Improvement; the general 
tendency of their character is thus rather to sink into 
the savage state, than to rise in civilization.” 

No benevolent mind can contemplate such a degree 
of discomfort and wretchedness in the condition of a 
people under the British government, without a strong 
denre to remove the causes from whence these evils 
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have arisen, and to introduce among our fclIow-sul>- 
jeets as many of the blessings of civilization as arc 
in our power to bestow. In what way this most 
desirable object may be attained, we proceed to show 
in the following chapter. 




CHAPTER III. 

The great means to be used for ameliorating the con> 
dition of India, are, in our ojnnion, the employment 
of the natives in agriculture and manufactures, under 
the Buperintendanco of Europeans; tho example of 
the latter in morality, industry, and the nse of maclu* 
nery, the establishment of schools for tho moral and 
roli^ous education of the children; and the preaching 
of the gospel by missionaries throughout the whole or 
in any distinct portion of our Eastern Empire. It is 
of little importance to express an opinion on the emn- 
parativo value of these means, or to say whether they 
arc to be estimated according to the order in which 
they are placed, or whether, if restricted to the use of 
one or two, the last would not be ranked first, and the 
first last. 

Those few Englishmen who have hitherto been per* 

c 2 
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mittcd to go out to India, have, for the most part, 
been young men about eighteen years of age, who have 
perhaps received merely the rudiments of their educa¬ 
tion on leaving England, and that education seldom or 
never embracing either a knowledge of the principles 
of science, or a practical acquaintance with any ofthO 
useful arts. They arc intended to direct the talents 
of a rude people only in a military capacity, a people 
with whom they have no common interest, either in the 
soil nor any of their pursuits. They are all prevented 
by their rank, occupations, and habits, from knowing 
the real state of the natives, and being obliged to move 
about the country wherever they arc ordered, are thus 
necessarily disqualified by the circumstances in which 
they are placed, from unfolding the resources and 
capabilities of our Eastern Empire. But were a class 
of men who have been differently educated, to settle 
in India with different objects of pursuit, than those 
to which the attention of the military servants of the 
company has been directed, we might reasonably 
hope that other results would flow from their presence 
and influence, than we have hitherto witnessed. It 
is only now, when the unrestruned employment in the 
East, of men matured in British skill and enterprise 
is permitted, that we may expect the resources of the 
country to be gradually developed, the arts to flourish, 
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the people to be enriched and improved, and the vari¬ 
ous products of India made extensively available to 
Great Britain. 

As it cannot, however, be expected that men who 
possess the requisite funds and character, should en¬ 
gage in such an enterprize as that we have suggested 
without .some prospect of remuneration, we will 
attempt to show, that there is in India an immense 
unoccupied field for the employment of British capital 
and skill, in rearing the various products for wMch 
there already exists or may easily be created a great 
demand. 

There is not a colonial produce which, by fit en¬ 
couragement, we might not obtmn with advantage from 
British India. Its vast extent and variety of soil and 
climate, might render us independent of the whole 
world. Even tea, for which England gives her mil¬ 
lions to China, might be supplied from India. Admit 
the products of India, exempt from the present pro¬ 
hibitive duties; convince the natives of our desire to 
ameliorate their condition, by improving their inter- 

ests and identifying them with our own by mutual 

% 

advantage: enlighten their minds by this intercourse, 
and thus we strike at the root of their prejudices, and 
proparo the ground for the reception of the gospel. 

Among the various products likely to answer our 
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oxpoctation, silk deserves to be classed in the drst 
rank. A reference to the history of our country in 
former periods, strikingly marks the change which has 
taken place in this dej)artmcnt of commerce. King 
Henry the VIII. is said to have been able to display 
a pair of silks on grand occasions, and Howell, in his 
History of the World, states that Queen Elizabeth dis> 
canled her cloth hose on being presented with a pair 
of knit black silk stockings. A person who has been 
absent from hie country even for the [leriod of twelve 
years, is surprised on his return to mark ^he increased 
use of silk, which has taken place within that period, 
ho sees not only the higher but the lower classes of 
the fair sex, walking abroad in gaudy silken robes. 
The enormous quantity of more than four millions of 
pounds weight of raw silk is now annually imported 
into Britian for the U3C of her manufactures. From 
this great consumption, one would naturally have sup¬ 
posed tliat all must have seen the obvious necessity 
of encouraging the culture of raw silk for our own use, 
instead ofdcpondingforthat article upon Italy, France, 
Syria, and China, yet on the Western side of India it 
has never been tried till lately. The high table lands 
of the Deccan, situated beyond that extensive barrier 
of hills, called the Western Ghauts, seem to hold out 
'-uporior advantages to the tlat, low plains of Bengal, 



or almost of any otlicr country for the cultivation of 
the white mulberry, and the rearing of silk-worms. 
In Italy they dare not venture to strip the leaves irom 
the trees more than once for the worms, which are 
slow in their pr<^c88 in that climate, so that they 
can only have one crop of silk in the year. In the 
Deccan the mulberry trees thrive with the most sur¬ 
prising luxuriance, and being in perpetual vegetation 
may be deprived of their leaves six times in the 
year, and this without any iiyury to them, provided a 
few loaves arc allowed to remun at the tops of the 
branches. The progress of vegetation is so rapid in 
that country, that iresh ones soon burst forth to supply 
the place of those which have been removed. The 
worm also is so rapid in its operations, that six crops 
of silk in the year can with case be obtidned. In the 
Deccan, manual labour, in consequence of the habits 
of the natives, is so cheap that a Hindoo woman may 
be imployed for about fourpence daily, and a man for 
fivepence or sixpence, while in Italy, and every other 
European pountry, wages arc considerably higher. 
In Italy they are obliged tohave rocourse to stoves, and 
warm currents of to heat the rooms in order to 
hatch the egg and rear the worm in its natural tem¬ 
perature. Froms udden changes of atmo.sphcre also, 
the insect in Italy is liable to disease. In the Dcccan 
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we labour under none of these disadvantages. The 
silk worm being there in its natural climate, requires 
no artificial aid. In all its varieties from the copious 
transpiration of the watery part of the leaf through 
the pores of its body, it requires a dry, warm, and 
equable atmosphere to carry off the insensible 
perspiration, and particularly when such vast numbers 
of the worms are feeding together in the same room. 
The climate of the Deccui from its great elevation, 
from the mildness of the rms, from its temperature, 
dryness, and equability, is the most congenial to the silk 
worm of any in the world—yet, notwithstanding these 
decided advantages for the cultivation of silk in the 
Deccan, it has been hitherto neglected, while in Italy, 
with all its natural (tisadvaotages, silk has long been 
cultivated and is become the grand sofurcc of the 
national wealth. The cultivation ofitg^ves employ¬ 
ment to multitudes of the inhabitants of Italy, as well 
as to many in the Soutii of France. They supply 
England with the fine raw material for her manniho- 
ture of ribbons, silks, and velvets, damasks, brocades, 
satins, crapes, bombazeens, poplins, shawls, &c. &c. 
and yet her own India cordd furnish her with the 
same material more abundantly and cheaply, if she 
would but stretch out a helping band and encourage 



U)on of skill, capital, andentcrprizc to proceed there, 
and engage in this promising department. 

Instead of rusing raw silk in the Deccan, a con¬ 
siderable quantity is annually imported from China. 
Tills is throwsted by the most rude macliinery for 
their own domestic consumption. The weavers work 
it up into silken cloths, or mixtures of silk and cotton, 
which the Hindoo ladies wear on gala days and grand 
public occasions. The delicacy of the Angers of the 
Hindoo are parUcularly fitted for handling, reeling, 
and winding silk; and were they to meet with duo 
encouragement, they could produce not only as much 
as they might require for their own use, but also be 
able, in time, to supply the market of Great Britain. 
From such an arrangement, both countries would 
derive mutual benefit; whilst valuable remittances 
would bo sent to England, an increased circulation of 
money would take place among our native subjects 
in India. 

When we recollect, that nearly the whole of the 
vast Chinese empire is clothed in this durable and 
elegant material, and that the European nations are 
fast adopting the same dress, the importance of meet¬ 
ing from our own territories, the increasing consump¬ 
tion of raw silk will appear evident. When we also 
consider how much of the wealth of India we have 
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received, and how little has returned to it,—when we 
reflect on the vast number of miserable and degraded 
fellow-creatures in that country, who have equal 
clfldms, with the natives of AiHca, to the sympathy 
of England,—when we consider that multitudes of 
them are unable to procure work, though they arc 
willing to labour almost for nothing,—^thc encourage¬ 
ment of the plan here recommended, will appear to 
be an object of no ordinary magnitude. It would 
afford employment to thousands in rearing of trees, 
picking of leaves, attendii^ to the feeding and clean¬ 
ing of the worms, in sorting cocoons, in reeling, 
winding, and throwsting, 'and in dyeing and weaving 
the silk varieties. Such a prospect may well arrest 
the attention of so generous and benevolent a nation 
as Britmo, and awaken her to a due consideration of 
the real value of her extensive empire in the East, 
and construe her to And employment to her subjects 
in the Deccan, by encouraging the extensive culture 
of sUk. 

In India caterpillars arc to be seen in their wild 
state, on the trees, about four inches in length, and 
three in circumference, which, when arrived at matu¬ 
rity, work out from their bowels, a thick glutinous 
fluid, which they fasten or hook round a twig of a 
tree; this tenacious matter soon dries, and becomes 
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hard like a tendon, or kind of rope, and b extended 
about two inches from the twig. This rope, or thick 
cord, is a wonderful production to issue from the 
bowels of sudi an animal; it resembles the small 
sinews of the human body when dried, and is so 
strong, that the twig has generally to be broken before 
it can bo removed. The catterpillar, then, by the 
same glutinous fluid, fixes to the end of the consoli¬ 
dated cord, two or three leaves into a neat, oval, 
hollow case, plastering it over nicely with glu^ and 
a whitish coloured fluid, which, when dry, is exceed¬ 
ingly Arm, and looks something like a hen’s egg, sus¬ 
pended from the twig. In the interior of thu small 
houso, it commences its secret work, of spinning from 
its bowels a silken covering, or windii^^beet^ witJi 
which it. completely surrounds its body. When this 
is properly finished, it throws off its ugly catterpiUar 
skin, and is transformed into a new breature, altoge^er 
different from, what it was, and is now in the stiUe of 
chrysalis. The animaTnow remuns dormant and ^l.; 
protected for many months. It is destitute of texi,' 
and circular rings round its body. At lasf^ it 
bursts forth in the night, at the veary season when 
Providence has furnished the trees wkk the greatest 
plenty jof delicate food for the next bri>od of youi^ 
cattorpillars. It is now elevated into a new, but far 
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more distinguished creature—a laagitiHceiit and lovely 
butterfly, measuring four or tivc inches across the 
wings. These arc of the uiost delicate buff colour, 
bounded with edges and bells of the most beautiful 
and finely variegated hues. In the centre of each of 
the posterior wings, is a remarkable and elegant tran¬ 
sparency, like a human eye. It has now iio mouth 
or other aperture for receiving food, and has to move 
along in a hitherto uokiiots'n and astonishing clement, 
flying to a ggcat distance, it deposits its <^ggs on a 
species of tree, alone suited to the young catterpillar, 
and, in a few days, dies. This seems to be the highest 
order of catterpiUars which form silk, and is called the 
Phalcena Paphia, or atlas moth, and, in its wild state, 
exists in different varieties over India and the south of 
China. “ They are found in snch abundance in many 
parts of Bengal and the adjoining provinces, as to have 
afforded, from time immemorial, an abundant supply 
of a most durable, coarse, dark coloured silk, com¬ 
monly called Tusset silk, which is worn into a kind 
of cloth called Tusset doothies, much worn by Brah¬ 
mins and other sects of Hindoos. This substance 
would, no doubt, be highly useful to the inhabitants 
of America and the south of Europe, where a cheap, 
light, cool, and durable dress such as this is much 
wanted.* 

« Dr. Roxburgh*• Account of th^ Traotand Arrundy silk^worfna. 
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WhcQ domesticated, the silk-worm is quite different 
irom what it is in its wild state. The changes which 
it undergoes have been remarked by many a little 
boy who has kept silk-worms even in England. They 
are worthy of the contemplation of the moBtcultirated 
mind. At 6rst a minute egg appears, smaller than a 
pin’s head, from which, in a few days, under a high 
tempttraturo, issues a catterjiillar scarcely visible, ex¬ 
isting on the leaf only of a particular tree, which 
alone affords the materials for forming its future 
changes, and on which no other insect seems to exist. 
It eats for a few days voradously, until the skin 
becomes too tight for the internal parts of its body, 
and is then stretched and widened. To enable the in¬ 
sect to throw off this burdensome envelope, the worm 
sickens, refuses to eat, and evacuates the contents of 
its stomach. The skin, in consequence of its former 
distension, now becomes very loose abont it. When 
the worm finds this to be the case, it makes a hole in 
the skin near the head, gets rid of it, and comes out 
supplied with a fine new elastic covering, which also 
in a few days undergoes the fate of the former. 
These changes take place several times, and vary 
according to the spemes of worm. At last it reaches 
its climax in this form, and becomes of a bright yellow 
colour, showing that it is about to commence spinning 
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its ^>'ohIc>!i coldureil ball or coi'ooii. I( throws oiit 
loose threads at first, which are intended to keep the 
ball steady, and gradually siirri>uuds itself iu a cover- 
infs of the must beautiful material, and etmecaleil 
within tliis ball, coiitinues spinning fW>iu its stouiuclt 
the silken threads into a strong comfortable dwelling, 
the inner lining of which is formed into a-delicate, 
hut strong membrane, resemitling the finest writing 
paper, or the inner coating of an egg shell. Tint 
worm at last throws off its catterpillar skin within, 
and is immediately transformed into a new creature, 
with a smooth shelly skin, composed of circular rings. 
It remains in this state of chrysalis, with rery little 
ajipearance of life, for eight or (cn days, and then 
moistening the end of the ball, it comes forth u most 
lovely little buttcrOy, lays its eggs, and dies. 

How much is there here to humble tlie pride of 
man, when lie looks at tlie Inslgniiieant insect which 
supplies him with his gaudy silken robe, and how 
much also to confirm the hopes of the Christian, when 
he secs, in the astonishing changus of a dcs]>ised 
catteT]nllar, an emblem of the glorious change he 
himself is destined to midei^ro. Witli the pleasing 
hope, that this subject may meet with duo conslilera- 
tion, the following statements, the substance of a 
report, addressed to tlm Collector of “Ahinu<hiugeur, . 
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hi the year 183*2, arc hero inserted, to give some idea 
of tile sui'cess which attcncied an‘ attempt to introduce 
the culture of silk at Ahmudnu^ur in the Deccan. 

I conceive my success in the attempt which I am 
now making to rear the mulberry tre^s, to introduce 
an efficient mode of feeding the silk-worm, and to 
improve the method of reding the silk, to be an 
object of so much importance to the good of the 
country, that I deem it my duty to trouble the Right 
Honourable the Governor in Council with a report of 
the progress 1 have hitherto made. 

“ My labours, since obtaiuing the grant of the Jurria 
Bhang lands in July, 1830, have, until lately, been di¬ 
rected to the planting of the small mulberry, which is, 

1 believe, the Morus Indica, and is the same, accord¬ 
ing to the best infoririatiou I have obtained, as that 
cultivated in Bengal. It attdns a height of from six 
to ten feet, and when situated in a favourable soil, 
throws out a well sized loaf, llus species was planted 
in dose hedge rows, as is done in Bengal; and when 
the trees reached the height of four or five feet, every , 
alternate row was taken up with the roots, and trans¬ 
planted into other spots of ground at regular distances 
«)f fwdvc feet 'fhis plan admitted of ploughing and 
harrowing hi ^’cry direction round the trees, and this 
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saved much tedious and i*xpeiisive lalmur. Aiiout 
12.000 were removed ia tliis way. ll. was tumid, 
however, that when the trees were placed at sueli 
distances, there was mi (iseless expenditure of water 
on the varant ground.* 

“ Thcinterna;diate spaecsamonglhctrccR were sown 
with Ciccr Airtimoiif and such other "rains us do not 
rise high enough to injure the young trees. My 
reason for prcferrin" the smaller kind of mulberry to 
the larger sort, the jMorus Hu/tra, was fimiulud on 
the expectation I entertained, that from the greater 

• ** TJie landh wero watered by an aquodiict» which had been made 
hi great cxpoii^e by the Mubaiihnen for the me of thie» garden. Id. 
deed, tbo whole country Dear Ahioadnoggur seoinA to havt* lieeii 
Interbeoted by aqueducts, conducted from the ueighhourliig liillii for 
the 8u|*p(y o/ the cj*y, elcgAut gardcus, and houdea tliey formiHl 
about it In that climate. It is necessary that the young trees be 
wateted till they attaiu strength suQdcnt to oiiuble them to go 
through the dry season nutl) tbc fall of min in June. is 

generally done fnim wells by the cultivators. 'Jlio water Is drawn 
up by a large leathern bag and co|h», |MM»>lng over u cin*nlttr ijlieel 
dxed at the top^ a pair of bullocks being gttHehed, draw vp flie 
water, by walking down an iacllood plane slopuig frora tbe well, 
the water passes from the well along different chaimeia leading t<» 
the rows of troes.** 

f The CicerArieiinumt la a lively little plant, which does not rise 
above H foot in height Tbe leaves coutuin a very Agreeable acid, 
which ifi collerted in a Tory simplo manner. A <;loth in pW^ed over 
the plant during the night, and on being squeerrd in the inoniing, 
It is found to have tmhjbed a ntnsiderablo quantity of ftaid, losom. 
bllng a sort of vinegar. This plant proiluct's Si'veral small pials, 
each containing throe or four seeds, which are someth)iig like peas 
and e\tcnsively uned for feeding hor«cfc. 



({ii;uility of the resinous and sacciiariiic liuids, in 
proportion to the fibrous matter in the loaves of the 
iormer than in those of the latter, I should obtain 
•iilk of a finer quality, and in ^eaior ahundauce. 
After a fair trial, however, 1 have discovered, that 
however superior the smaller sort may be lor such 
puq)osu9,<the nature of the soil on niy grounds is nut 
favourable to its growth. I have, therefore, lately 
direrted my attention to a sj>ccics, intermediate be¬ 
tween the small and the large, which iny head China¬ 
man says, is one of the best in the country. Within 
the last fifteen days, almut 800 trees of this sort have 
boon ^ansplantcd; and to give them every chance of 
success, they have been set in large holes previously 
dug for them, and filled with earth and manure. The 
roots, after thus acquiring nourishment and strength 
from the light soil, are enabled to penetrate the block 
and donsor eartiu I have also tried some with man¬ 
ure* without any. white mould. One field of this 
intennediate kind has been laid out in hedge rows, 
and as they acquire siiftiment height, are transplanted 
out, and in the course of tw'o or three years, arc likely 
to become very valuable trees. An experiment is at 
present being tried, by Imdiling the diftcrent kinds of 
mulberry on each other, t(* ascertain what improve¬ 
ment il inav make upon tli(‘leaf. One plant of 
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AlhUy and a variety of the iWbrw* Indica, growing at 
St. Helena, together with the Doppia Foglia of the 
Italians, are in a flourishing state. These were ob¬ 
tained from Dapoorec. 

“ The disadvantages under which I labour are these, 
—1st, The adhesive and hard nature of the soil, 
which consists of a great proportion of* alumina, 
without any scilicious earth to keep it open, and its 
consequent great absorption and retention of water, 
the evaporjition of which, during the hot season, 
causes a sudden contraction of bulk, splits the soil 
Into Assures, and exposes the roots of the trees. 2d, 
The exhaustion of the land, in consequence of ex- 
' cessive irrigation by the cultivators who formerly 
tilled the grounds. 3d, The spontaneous grasses 
. called Huryallee and Koonda^ which ofx;asion inces¬ 
sant labour and expense, as their roots run under 
ground in every direction, to the depth of four feet 
or more. These often form a complete basket work 
round the roots of the mulberry trees, and bind them 
so closely, that they cannot expand. Scarcely is a 
piece of ground well cleaned, before it is again over¬ 
run with these creeping grasses. This almost inde¬ 
structible plant is the Agrostis Linearis, which, how¬ 
ever beautiful it may appear to the Botanist, is one 
of the most pes^lent nuisances to husbandry. These 
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arc; the peculiar diffietiltii's nitli which I have to 
contend in the rearing of trees, on which the success 
of my undertaking almost entirely depends. 1 cn- 
douvniir to overcome them by every means in my 
power, that the natives may perceive that it is both 
possible and advantageous to raise silk in the Deccan. 
1 am happy in being able to state, that some natives 
have begun to form plantations of mulberry trees for 
themselves. 

Government allowed me to occupy th^ old palace 
for the puipoBcs connected with the undertaking. 
Although this building was in a most delapidated 
state, I perceived, that from its coolness and spacious 
extent, it was admirably adapted to the purpose I had 
in view. Accordingly, several suits of feeding rooms, 
exactly on tho plan recommended by Count Daudolo, 
were fitted at a considerable expense. Should the 
mulberry plantation ever be extended, there is still 
left ample accommodation for an immense addition to 
the number of worms. A bungalow has also been 
built on the grounds, with stabling for bullocks and 
other conveniences. The situation of this palace in 
the immediate vicinity of niy sphere of duty, as Cfivil 
Surgeon at this station, enables' me, with proper 
arrangements, to perform all the duties of my pro- 
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fession, and also to superintend all that U going on in 
the silk establishment.* 

“ Having thus given you a brief account of my 
attempts in rearing the mulberry trees, allow me 
next to Diention the plan that has been adopted for 
feeding the worms. 

“ The feeding of the worms and reeling of the silk, 
is conducted by two Chinamen, one of whom was 

* '* Tliix p]R<v ia tha rennUu of ooc of those meny ele^t pstocM 
which were boilt by the Afiyhao pHuofe of the DerciD. It it teld to 
have been very beantlful^iiidwu appruprUtoly called JurrieBbeiir* 
or the Gardfii of Delifbt. It had ixiaay kinda of orange aad coollog 
Eaitcrn Ihili treea, laatiy uteful and ornamental, together with the 
handtomest of the wild treea of the Eaatp toch aa Che wood applp» 
noble tamarind, and the palat, whote heautlfol scarlet flowers burst 
oat at the time when the tree la leafleu, and spreod a tint of fiamo 
all over the woods, where it eaists abundantly* There were alto 
many stately rypreaaea, and many odoriferous shrubs and sweet 
flowering planU, ioeh aa the Rewra, whose flowers are about half a 
foot long, and most tragrant* It is thought by some to produce the 
famous spikenard. In the asenne leading down to the palace, were 
fountains throwing up the refreshitig watera Under a clump of 
tamarind trees, stood a cupola, the foundation of which is only now 
to be seen. The palace stood in the middle of the garden, and was 
pleasantly sitoated on a small island, with trees in the centre of an 
artlfldal piece of water, called a tank. It was an extenslre octan. 
gular building, each side boii^ formed of arches to support a flat 
roof or terrace, from which there was a commeodlog view extend, 
ing wide over the country. In the time of the Niaam Shabee kings, 
it Goald not be approached, but by means of a boat Within was a 
spa^ouB and* lofty dome, aiound which were upper rooms, from 
which the luxurious followers of the false Prophet could give aodi. 
race to the people below, and at the snino time enjoy the cooling 
moisture from five fountains, which were on the lowest floor/’ 
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brought by a rich uative merchant privately from 
China, for tlie purpose of introducing the silk culti> 
ration into the island of SaUette, and whom he after- 
wards made over to mo. The mode of feeding prac¬ 
tised by them, is altogether different from that in use 
among the Italians. The former exi>end a greater 
quantity o/ loaf than the latter, at each meal given 
to the worms, their olgect being to hasten them to 
the period of maturity as soon as possible. The 
Chinese mode of cleaning and removing the worms, 
is much more simple than the Italian. A quantity 
of leaves is tightly rolled up into a hard mass, and 
cut with a large knife into minute pieces. This is 
lightly scattered over the worms, which immediately 
rise from the old leaf below them, to the surface of 
the new. The Chinaman then rolls up the worms 

y 

gently in the new layer of soft leaf, leaving the dirt 
and old leaf with any of the sickly worms below; he 
then carries bis roll with the wonns to a nice, clean 
new tray, or basket, and cafefidly spreads it out 

The sicklv worms he picks out from the decayed old 

* 

leaves, and gives them a separate place to feed in. 
Great care is taken to give th# worms snffident room 
as they increase in size. The Chinese friune on 
which the worms are placed, when they begin to 
assume their golden colour, and throw out silky traces, 



i;!i curiou'j, iiDil cuMsisU ul' <1 great niiiubi'r ut' sliglu 
loops made of bumboo cuttings, uinoiig wliich tlic 
worms arc tliicUyset to form tlieir cocooun. Diiriiig 
this period, they expose these firsimes to the opuu air, 
which circulates frocly among tlu5 loops, and In’ dry¬ 
ing tip the gmuiuy fluid which the w'orms throw out 
eopiously \t hen they are spinning, hartlcns the co¬ 
coons, and renders them fit for the future operation 
of reeling. 

“ In three or four days, the worms imvinsr tini.-hi'il 
their cocoons, arc destroyed, by baking them, other¬ 
wise, in about ten days, they wouid burst out ii> 
motiui, and niiu the cocoons for rcoling. 

The Chinamen brought a very simple reeling ma¬ 
chine with tlicm secretly from China, a representation 
of which forms the frontispiece to this volume.^ 

« The»e Cfaiattmon aro y^tj aciivi', bold h\ thoir msiDnrr» wh\ iu 
every mpect diifereDl from Hindoos, to whom, fn^m their lao. 
guagOj dm^aaodiong pigtails of hi^r hanging doven thoir backft, they 
are a of mncli aFtooiehment, and esperiuDy when they bc«? 

fheiiLfiit^eet, and drluklik'e the EogliKh. They 9ny, that when they 
reach Chisia, they will Xus under the necessity id going Ashoro in 
the utmost privacy daring the night, as their heads may he struck 

for having taken away the reeling innc4Hnes, and for having iiK 
stracted tiie barbarians (the Koglish) in Chinese scienre. The 
SaiaH of Sattura, accotnpaoied with a depend*«ni priuce, the Rajah 
<|f AknJkote, and attended by a body guard, with a large retinue of 
dephants, Ae., vUlted Ahmndunggtir, for Ihe purpose ot seeing the 
artineryr During tho visit, ho came to the old palnre, the iornier 
garden of delight. He appeared to take u lively interest iu tho silk 
<«taiilj<Utnent, e?utiiined tlie feeding apartnieufs, wimt rounil the 








“ The reeling, as conducted by the Chinese, is a 
vciy simple and interesting process. First of all, he 
Bxes a small jar on the ground, kindles within it a 
charcoal tire, and sets upon it a bason of water. As 
soon as the water has attained a certain temperature, 
he throws into it the cocoons or silk balls, which have 
been made by the worms. While tliese are soltcuing, 
he places upon the broad edge of the hason, his 
small wheel, which is made of very slight materials, 
such as bamboo cuttings. It is only about two and a 
half inches in diameter, aud has a small eye in front 
of its stand, throu^ which the thread of the silk is 
to pass as it rises out of the basin, that it may be 
cleaned from too much moisture and ail adventitious 
matter. Last of all, he brings his large reeling wheel 
on which riie skeins of silk are to be wound, aud plaims 
it at the left hand side of the fire and basin. £v^ 


mulberry plantftUoru, and I prombad to ^Ire bim aa aeconati aifar 
as 1 eouldf in Mihr»ttee» of the plan poraaad, and of all the operiu 
UouH necesiarf to the production of ullr, and strragly pressed him 
to ii^roduce rach a blessing, as the cnliore of that arU&e among 
his own ffublecta He seemed parUcntarly pleased with the CUna- 
meo, and was told there .were no castes in China. He wanted to 
hoar them speak their natire langoage, bot the foreigners were not 
iti humour to gratify his Uighnass on this point. He was very liu 
quisitirr, and asked partleulArly if 1 iatended to remain among them, 
or to go home. On niy answering that 1 should not go liome, unless 
I got sick, ho observed, ' yon are a Doctor, yon will not becomo 
Kick.' " I replied, (hat thm was no exemption from disease.* 
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Oiing being now ready, the Ciiiiiamau down in 

front of tlie whole, with his two oliojwsticks, putting 

one of these betwixt the fore anil middle fingers, and 

the other liotwixt the middle and liug lingers of Ids 

right hand, he uses them as dexterously as if they 

were two fingers elongated, without any danger of 

feeling the sealding pain of tlie hot watgr. With 

these chop*stieks he stirs the silk balls about, till the 

ginn which glues their threads together, bo dissolved, 

then ho unravels a certain number of Uicm until they 

run freely, makes up eight or ten of them into one 

common thread, and passes it through the small eye 

in front of Uie stand of the small wheel. He then 

conveys this thread from the eye over the toji of tho 

email, wheel, brings it back again by the bottom, and 

twists it round the thread several times, into a kind 

of easily ruinung knot, which gives tlio whole thread 

compactness and strength as it passes on to the large 

reeling wheel, to one of the spokes of which be now 

tics it. This being done, he moves gently the large 

wheel with'his left hand, the turning of which winds 
% 

up the silken thread, and causes the small wheel to 
revolve, and in this manner unravels tho cocoons. 
While his loft hand is thus cmjdoyed, he gives with 
the chop>stickB in bis right, a slight rotatory motion 
to the cocoons in the basin, producing a small vortex 
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in Hk* water, round whicli iu> keeps them eontinually 
revolvinif. Every tiling lieiiig thus heguu and going’ 
smoothly on, ho increases the sjwed of the wheels, 
and iiiamiusts (he utmost dexterity in the use of the 
cho])-sticks. lie keeps up the vortex in the basin of 
water, throw's out the exnvia or skins that remain 
stflor the.tliroad is run off, ])rescrvcs the threads in 
clear running order, prevents them breaking or cn- 
lungliiig, and keeps up the same number. When one 
of tbe cocoons is nearly run out, he pushes another 
with his chop'Stick into the heart of the vortex, and 
it is iuuiierliately drawn up into the common thread. 

" It is true the China reeling is much inferior to that 
of Italy. This arises not so much from the construc¬ 
tion of the instnunents, as from the carelessness of 
those who arc generally cmployj^d in this department 
of the business. Had there been the same demand 
in India and China, fur the huer material as for the 
coarse, raw silk, which is in common use, greater 
attention would have been directed to this important 
operation; and the manner of conducting it, would 
have been attended with greater care in the selection 
of the cocoons, in cliuiigiug the water, and in keep¬ 
ing exactly the same number of cocoons ninuing, to 
form the common thread. The Chinese instrument, 
j ndeed, lias these decided advantages over the Italian. 
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It requires very little fuel—one jjerson can manage 
the whole—it can )>c used in any comer of a poor 
woman’s hut, and might easily be introduced into the 
houses of the various classes of Hindoos, and into 
those of the Mussulmans; and as the females in the 
fumilios of the latter arc not permitted, by the laws of 
their religion, to be seen in public, employment such 
as this simple machine would afford them in their 
own houses, might tend to raise this miserable popu¬ 
lation into a higher degree of comfort and moral 
feeling. 

" The most approved English machine that could bo 
procured in London, has been sent to me, and also 
that used by the Italians, but neither of them is adap¬ 
ted to make the reeling a domestic operation in the 
house of the poor, like the simple one from China. 

“ The quantity of pnre or reeled silk from my cocoons, 
is about one eighth their weight a much greater pro¬ 
portion than that obtained in Italy or Bengal. The 
Honourable Andrew Ramsay stated in his examina¬ 
tion before the committee of the House of Lords, 
1830, that the maund of Bengal cocoons of 80 lbs. 
yielded only about 4 lbs of pure silk, or a twentieth 
part of the whole, but I should think there must be 
some mistake in this calculation, because Count Dan- 
dolo sometimes obtained one tenth in Italy, and the 



uverajjft* produced in the silk mills of that country, M'as 
OTIC tM'clfth, In the more tavouniblo rcirions of 
Dahnntia, nttlicr more thiui the latter proportiun vrafl 
obtuiiiod, wbicVi the Conut thinks is owing, as his oX' 
pcrimeiils lend to show, to the Jeaf being more nutri- 
liv»! ill warm climates. What is called the stajile or 
strength of raw silk, is given by the rotatory motion 
the cocoons receive from the Chinaman’s chopsticks 
ill the basiu, aii<I also by the twist which is given to 
the common thread in its passage from the small to 
the large rod. Tlic Italians cross their threads several 
times, and also (pvc them a rotatory motion in the 
boiler, to effect the same purpose. By way of expori- 
iiient, the small China wheel was placed over the 
Italian boiler, aud in this way the common tliroad 
seemed to receive as strong, if not a stronger fibre 
than from the nsual Italian plan of crossing before the 
thread reaches the layer of their machine;. 

“ So desirous are tlie silk throwsters (those whothrow 
or twist the raw silk, imported thto the country from 
China, for the domestic manufacture of cloths,) of 
learning the method of reeling practised by the China¬ 
men, that they have brought their women and sons 
to be taught l.‘y these strangers, and have refused 
to Tt*ccivc any wages, until they were expert onmigh 
to be regularly einployrd. Thi' nalives offer to pur- 



chase raw silk from me, at the usual market prices 
given for tiiat imported from China, provided they 
can be supjilied in this way. It will, owing to the 
quicker returu of the capital employed, bo much 
Ifcttcr, than if the silk were sent to Europe. The 
native niercliants have an exorbitant proiit on the raw 
silk as it passes through their hands to supply the 
poorer classes of throwsters, dyers, and weavers. All 
of these scorn anxious for my success, 'and many oi' 
them have come to sec my establishment from con> 
siderablc distances. If the present undertaking pros* 
per, it will not only bo the means of affording the 
lower classes raw silk at a much cheaper rate than 
they can now procure it, but will also bring Europeans 
into direct connection with the manufacturing orders 
of the community. The interests and importance of 
this body of men have been hitherto too much 
neglected. 

The next processes which silk undergoes, namely, 
winding and throwstin% having been in use from time 
immemorial among tlic Hindoos, it may prove inter* 
csting to give a short account of the manner in which 
they are conducted. 

" Winding. A skein of raw silk is placed on a slight 
swift, made of bamboos, a w’omon sits down on the 
floor, and with her foot make* the swift turn round. 
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Jii her hand she holds a distaff which receives the silk 
as it is unravelled. She next places her distaff on the 
ground, and draws off the skein into silken bobbins. 
In England, silk winding is performed by the aid 
of the most beautiful machinery. Long extended lines 
of swifts revolve together, and the silk passes on from 
these to liobbins at once ; whereas the poor Indian 
lakes only ono skein, has the trouble of unravelling 
and attaching it to a distaff from which sho has agtun 
to form into a bobbin. 

** Throwstiug. The twisting of raw silk imported 
from China, is very extensively practised in some 
cities in the Deccan, and this operation seems to have 
been confined generally to particular families. The 
apparatus is quite rude and worthy of the primitive 
ages. The process tedious and complicated. From 
a few bobbins on revolving spindles, the thread is 
wound into skeins upon a long wheel, about one foot 
and a half in diameter. Each thrcEid receives a twist 
in a particular direction, by the revolving of the 
spindles, and passes on to the wheel. The skeins are 
now ready for the use of the weaver as wefr, bat to 
form it into the warp of cloth, the skeius arc put upon 
swifts such as those mentioned above, from these 
swifts it is wound upon distaffs, and again from every 
two of these distalls, the thread is run off upon single 
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linbhia^s. ThuM* .iiv curried liuek to tlw.' 

tlirowsfiny inlll to iimlcrfro llie same* jiroee:<< A\a* 
gone tlirongh Itefore, when iiiiikiiig tiu; welt, will) this 
single ditterenec, Unit the two thrcioU of euch are 
now twisted into in a direction oj)jiosilo to l!>al 
formerly given. The motion of tlie whole. i.« produced 
by a rude upright wheel of about four feet in diameler, 
which the throwster turns with his left hand, wliile he 
sits watching the throa<ls. 

“ Any person acipiuiiiU'd with the int>de of twisting 
silk, or who may have won an Kiiglish throwstiiig 
mill, w’ill readily perceive what u blessing the intro¬ 
duction of sf>nic i)aTt of our throwstiitg machinery 
would he aniung the Hindoos, that by rcilitcing the 
labour many hundred fold, it would tend to cheapen 
a clothing of which all classes are jiartieiihirly fond, 
and would imTcasc its consumption to a very great 
extent, m a climate so ptK^iiIiarly adapted to silken 
raiments. 

“ It may prove inleresling to mention wliat iuforuia- 
tion I have received from the head Chinaman, regard¬ 
ing the mulberry trees, silk, and the variotios of the 
worm in China; but I eanuut vouch for its correct¬ 
ness, U.S he docs not pr(»}>orIy uuderstaml the native 
language, flic only ime Ihrougli whicli we can coni- 
miuiicale. In China all kinds of mulherrv frei’s 
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generally grow in rows> and uto cut down once every 
year level witli the ground: white earth, sometimes 
taken from the bottom of a tank or ))ool, and manure 
being applirnl, the hedge rows spring up rapidly and 
continue to throw out leaves luxuriantly thriving the 
whole rainy season, which lasts seven months. Should 
the rain not fall, tlie trees arc watered by the hand 
from a tank or well in the midst of a plantation. 
These plantations sometimes cover a large tract of 
country, and are kept very clean. The mulberry 
leaves arc often brought ftom the distance of two days 
march, and sold to the feeders of the worms in the 
nearest market, at an average of 140 lbs. for a dollar. 
The worms are kept in large round baskets, at small 
distances, one above another, on stands, are fed six 
times in the day, and four times during the night. 
After feeding, a cloth is pot round the stand, and the 
feeder agmn goes into the market to purchase ftesh 
leaves. The reelers buy the frames I have mentioned, 
on which the worms are thickly placed for spinning 
from the feeder. They will reel about 180 gnuns of 
silk in a day, for which tliey are pud about 6d.; but 
they work only till four o’clock. 

They have three kinds of worms in China, the 
laigest is'sud to he, when fit for spinning, about three 
inc-hcB long, uid of a black colour. Three crops of 



a ilcpp yellow colonroil silk can Ih> ohiioucd from thife 

species in the year. This worm which is the most 

cxjicusivc: tour ami a half frames thickly set with 

worms, arc sold for two UoUars. The worms on these 

four and u half frames will have consumed 180 lbs. 

of leaves in their jirogrcss, and will jiroduce *J lbs. of 

pure silk. The cocoon produced from this worm is ‘ 

almut two and a half inches lon^, and two in circmn> 

fortmee, and yields tliat strung sort of silks used in the 

manufacture of the Chinese broad cloths. The second 

class of worm producing the white silk, is extensively 

fed in China; it is smaller than any of tlic others, and 

completes its stages in twenty days. The third kind 

resembles the couimou worm we have in India, but the 
fibre of the silk is perhaps stronger. It completes its 

stages in twenty three days. One hundred and eighty 
pounds of leaves arc required to feed seveu frames 
of the white worm, and rather more for the third kind. 
The seven frames are bought fur a ilollar, and will pro¬ 
duce about 1 lb. of pure silk. From each of the two 
latter kinds, six crops in the year can bo obtained. 

The Chinaman, whose house is about 200 miles 
from Canton, brought with him one or two of the large 
worm’s cocoons: only one of them, however, came 
out, and was a mo.'tt beautiful male, resembling the 
fhnl<Bna Papkia,hxxX smaller. Adescription of the latter. 



is f^iveii by Dr. Roxhui^'b, and from it the Tusset 
silk so much used by the Brahniitis in Uung^al, is made. 
Tilt! third kiud of worm may bo the same species that 
was introduced into Bcug^al in 1788, called the 
Madrassie worm, the cocoons tjf which seem degener¬ 
ated, owing to carelessness and want of proper fccd- 

*«g- 

" The Ciiinaman says, that this climate is equal, if 
not superior to his own for rearing the silk worm. 

“ Inaturally feel anxioiison risking all my little means 
on this concern, and my wUh has been to benefit the 
country, but to conduct tlic plan with proper vigour, re- 
({uircs amucli greater extent of capital than I can com¬ 
mand. The soil too, is not so favourable os many others 
in the neighbourhood; but to these I cannot extend the 
sphere of my speculations. It U well worthy, how¬ 
ever, the consitlcration of government how far I may 
go on, and in what way I can best attain the object 
1 have in view, the most economical and efficient 
plan of introducing among the miserable inhabitants 
of the Deccan, the silk cultivation. Since the govem- 
ment is exceedingly dcsirious to improve the condition 
of the ceunlry, and to prevent its becoming gradually 
more and more impoverished ; my undertaking will 
probably receive some consideration, for the success¬ 
ful introduction of the silk manufacture promises to 
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proTe one of the greatest blessings to the poor natives 
of the Deccan, as well as to add largely to the 
revenue. 

** I would also hope, that in time, many of the natives 
nray be employed as throwsters, or twisters of silk, 
and that in this state it may be allowed to pass into 
England without much increased rate of duty. Every^ 
encouragement should be given them in raising a coni> 
modity for which their own climate is so pieculiarly 
adapted.” 



CHAPTER IV. 


ADTANTAOES OE BOXL IK SOME PAJITB OF INDIA FOE THE 
' CULTIVATION OF COTTON.—>CAVBB8, &C. 

Db. Mabshall, in speaking of the black soils on 
which Cotton is grown in India, says,—** No manure 
whatever is applied to these lands, nor do they ever 
receive or require any intermission of their ann iuJ 
labour and produce. When Cotton is the sdlgect of 
culture, a little alternation of croping is required, as 
it is not deemed good husbandry to have this plant 
for two successive seasons on the same ground, but 
of the other subjects usually raised on it, wheat, grain, 
and, above all, white jowaree, it will allow the same to 

without any other 
fear of failure, than the general one of adverse seasons. 
Other soils seem to depend for their fertility on the 
manure which is bestowed vpon them, and may bo 
considered as the mere bed of the vegetable, whilst 
the manure is its food, whereas the black cotton soil 


be repeated annually for a century. 
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supplies bed and fuoit at once. It is a favourite 
maxim with agricultural philosojihcrs, that if some¬ 
thing be not continually brought on to the land, C({ual 
to what is takcu otT, it must gradually be ruined; and 
Sir H. Davy has even carried this speculation so far, 
as to ascribe the present sterility of Sicily to the 
quantity of grain taken h-om it by the Romans. 
Here is a soil from which every thing is taken away, 
and nothing brought on, and mthout any visible in¬ 
jury. Tlierc arc otiicr kinds of soils about villages, 
dilfering altogether, in the course of tillage, from that 
pursued with the black lands. The end proposed, 
being to keep them as loose and friable as possible.” 

The necessity of full manuring, is probably the 
chief ro'ason why the lands composed of tlm light 
soils arc divided into small townships, of front 3 to 6 
or 700 acres. Whilst those villages where the black 
soil exists, have lands to the amount of 15,000 acres, 
the extremity of which is probably four or fiv^dniles 
from the town, and could never get a load of maaure, 
however much they required it. It will naturally be 
asked, why this black soil is not brought more ex¬ 
tensively into cultivation? If this were done, the 
gprain would be of no more use than the sand on the 
sea shore. There arc already too many producers of 
grain, and too few consumers. The country Is in 
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many placos thinly inhabited. According to Dr. 
Marshall, the Dlierwan Cullectorate, which alone is 
the size of 8<!ven or ciglit moderate English counties, 
and ])urliaps under the management of six or eight 
English civilians, and, perhaps, of these three or 
four may be inexperienced young gentlemen, the 
population, iu regard to the area over which it is 
s{)rea(l, does not exceed cighty>onc to the square 
mile. On a review of the whole,” says Dr. Marshall, 
1 am inclined to state the population as under one 
half of what it ought to be.” In some parts, he states 
it as low as forty-nine to a square mile. Here is a 
country in our hands, capable of supporting a dense 
and happy people, and which, if occupied by persons 
of capital and enterprise, might be rendered ene vast 
com field. 

Cotton. —In India and the East, there arc many 
species of the cotton tree indigenous to the soil. Mr. 
Sullivan, late collector of Coimbatore, says two 
kinds of cotton are native to that part of the country. 
It is reasonable to suppose, that in a country where 
this tree grows spontaneously, and in the grreatest 
variety and luxuriance, that the cotton should be as 
good, if not better, than in many countries not so 
congenial to it. Sir John Malcolm, in speaking of 
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this article, says,—Deeming this a subject of much 
national importance. 1 not only gave It my attention 
in India, hut have continued to do so in England. 1 
visited Manchester, and have communicated with all 
from whom 1 could obtain information calculated to 
promote the object, llic result is my conviction, 
that a much greater proportion of the tra4e in this 
material, than India now enjoys, may, with care and 
management, be obtained for that country, a result 
which will prove equally beneficial to it and England.” 
Mr. Sullivan, speaking of the Bourbon cotton, says,** 
" All that is wanting to evince the extended cultiva¬ 
tion of this species of cotton, which is superior to 
most of the American uplands, is the judicious applU 

A steady encouragement 
of this staple, would be one of the greatest benefits 
that England could confer upon her Indian empire.” 

The degeneracy of the Indian cotton is said to> be 
owing to the slovenly and careless ^ay in which the 
natives pick it from the pods on tlw tree, taking a 
part of the dry brittle pod along with it, and this, 
together with the sand and dirt it acquires, by care- 


cation of a lai^e capital. 


* Tt the produce of thia plant which eohl in the London 
raarkett in IS 30 , at Hd. the pounds and which, if a Ruificieiit quantity 
eontd havo been obtained, would, in the opinion of the broken, 
have reallfcd i)d. 
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Icssly tossing it about on the gruuuil when separating' 
the seed, renders it almost useless to our fine English 
machinery, wliieh, it is said, to injure very much. 
To avoid this, in America they plant the trees in 
rows, at considerable distances, so that the slave in 
'gathering it, docs nitt brush off any of the dried leaves 
among thb fine fibres of tltc cotton. 

By adopting the American mode of planting and 
cultivating, and by using their machines fur cleaning 
the cotton from the seed, no doubt the staple and 
fineness of the Indian cotton might be rendered such 
as to compete with the American, and be again suited 
to the English market. It would prove highly bene¬ 
ficial to both countries, to receive all our raw material 
from India, and to return it them ^ain thro*ugh the 
aid of our fine machinery, in the shape of cloths and 
our varied cotton manufacture. It is poverty alone 
that prevents the Hindoos from taking a greater 
quantity of Britbh merchandise.* 'Hie country is 
nearly exhausted of its wealth, and there is little or 
nothing at this moment, rused within it to counter¬ 
poise that exhaustion. The consequences are obvious. 
India is becoming every day less and less able to 
afford the revenues slie formerly yielded. She is 
falling behind in the race of competition. Other 
nations are taking out of her hands various important 

r H 



branches of trade. America is fast making head 
against her, through the fostering care of genius and 
cntcrprizc. Long before that country was known to 
the dvilized world, India supplied Europe with cotton 
and other useful articles, but now, almost all her pro¬ 
ductions are superseded by that rising people. U 
may bo demanded, however, Is India drained ? Is 
the mine exhausted ? No; by no means. She still 
possesses a revivifying power. Her resources are 
great. Bichcr treasures than those she yielded to 
Solomon still lie buried in her bosom. England has 
long had this Eastern gem within her grasp, but she 
has not yet learned how to appreciate it, nor docs she 
yet know half its value. Oh! that she would consider 
and duly prize her possession, before it be plucked 
out of her hand. Let the children of England culU- 
vate the resources of In^a—let men of capital and 
skill pve her the benefit of their talents, and they 
will find that her capabilities exceed their most san¬ 
guine calculations. 

Thousands and thousands of acres, black as ink, 
and of incxhaustable fertility, lie a perfect waste on 
die plains, betwixt any two villages in the Deccan, 
all capable of producing cotton and other products 
avmlablc to the wants of man. Labour is also so 
remarkably cheap, that in Giizcrat, a man is hired, 
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not including liis food, for the small sum of jt'3 por 
annum. In the Deccan, according to the reports of 
Lieutenant Colonel Sykes, it averages about £B, 12s. 
per annum. 

ScoAR.—The sugar cauc grows abundantly, and in 
the greatest luxuriance over India, and it is generally 
believed, found its way from the East, by the Medi¬ 
terranean, to the Islands of Maderia, and Canary, and 
thence to the West Indies. Our distinguished coun¬ 
trymen, Sir John Malcolm, states bis opinion, that 
this important article of c-ommerce could be " manufac¬ 
tured to any amount in India, and from the low wages 
of labour, at a rate that would eventually enable it to 
compote with this produce from other countries, in 
the home market.” Were there any demand for this 
article beyond their own domestic consumption, no 
one can calculate the extent to which the Hindoos 
could supply sugar, at the cheapest rate, to all the 
European states through the medium of the steam 
communication now about to be established by the 
Red and Mediterranean seas. In no preparation is the 
want of skill and carelessness of the Hindoos more 
conspicuously seen, than in the one under considera- 
1 ion. They seem never to have had any commercial 
‘stimulus held out to them to cause them to relinc or 



improve their sugars, 'fhc re<l or black in the state of 
caiic, as being more profitable than that of pressing the 
juice, is often sold in the markets, or at the gate of a 
town, at the rate of three or four Ui^c canes for a 
halfpenny, to the passengers, who chew it as they walk 
along. The mode of planting is very simple. TIjc- 
machine for 8<iueezing out the juice, consists of two 
upright wooden screws, betwixt which the canes arc 
passed—the liquid is then evaporated, after which no 
further trouble is taken with it. In this state it is 
used, and is sugar mixed up with the treacle. The con¬ 
sumption of it in this form is general among all classc.s 
of the natives throughout India. The machinery used 
by the planters in the West Indies, and their mode 
of rcfihing and crystallizing sugars, is here altogether 
unknown. In Bengal, it is true, they have lately 
began to refine it, but almost throughout India, it has 
been used, as described, from time immemorial. This 
gfrand eastern staple has been excluded by high 
duUes from foreign maikets, and of course its value is 
unknown. In M‘Culloch’s Dictionary, it is mentioned, 

“ great, however, as the increase in the use of sugar 
has certainly been, it may, wc think, be easily shown, 
that the demand for it is still very far below its 
natural limit; and that, were the existing duties on 
this article reduced, and the trade placed on a proper 
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footing, its consumption, and the revenue produced 
from it, would bo greatly increased.” The reducing the 
duty on the East Indian sugars would in this case only 
quicken the demand. In order, therefore, that the sub¬ 
jects of Great Britain may be benchtted by having this 
essential part of their food on reasonable terms, they 
should turq their attention to India. In that naturally 
rich country, England will find an ample resource from 
whence ehe will be able to stimulate the freemen of 
the West, to exert themselves to procure aliveUhood, 
by a fair competition of their sugars, in every market, 
with those of the East. England, the greatest com¬ 
mercial nation in the world, might perhaps give some 
attention to this important subject, and deal with even 
handed justice to her East and West Indian coionies, 
and give them an equal opportunity of displaying 
their powers in the commercial intercourse of nations. 

Indigo has been tried on the west side of India, in 
Guzerat, and has been foond to succed very well. 
There seems to be no reason why it should not be 
raised to the same extent aud of equal quality to that 
produced in Bengal 

CoKFEE may be multiplied to any extent. It is 
smd to grow on almost every situation where it has 
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been tried) and thouf,'h it be far more productive in 
rich soils, its berry is of a much superior <juality in 
poor lauds, and such, certmnly, is its native cJiinato 
in Arabia. Through the activity of some gentlemen 
in Columbo, it has lately attained a high character, 
and is producing an ample return in that quortqf.* 
The same gentlemen have also erected a steam engine 
to press oil from the cocoa nut, which is now pro¬ 
duced to a great extent The waxy part of this oil 
hardens in our temperature, and from this wax candles 
are made in England, so that this oil is found to be a 
profitable commodity, and of great use to Britain, as 
well as the natives of the East 

The enumeration of all the varions oils that might 
be available to Great Britun, would form a long list. 
They have not the olive in India, and its introduction 
from the Mediterranean might easily be effected, and 
would bo a desirable object. Admiral Sir Pultney 
Malcolm, who, to give confidence to the Greeks, 
built a handsome residence within two miles of Athens, 
laid out gardens with olives, and the most curious 
trees from various parts of the world, and with liberal 
hand gave them away among the natives, expressed 


» Th6 of the Malftb&r rout U eo ffood^ that it b ihipped 
for Mochfty to be re-oxported bk genuine Arabioo Coffee. 
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to the writer uf this little work, much surprise, that 
the olive had never been introduced into India, and 
said, that it would prove a great blessing to the people. 
The production of the essential oils would be much 
increased by the introduction of a greater number of 
F.nglishinen into ludia, as the natives seem not to be 
unacquainted with the mode of making them. Cajeput 
or Cayu^puttl Oil, might be produced in abundance, 
instead uf depending upon the Eastern Islands bc> 
longing to Holland. Castor Oil has been made of 
the very best quality, but it was never prepared in a 
proper manner, until refined by some enterprising 
Englishmen, who established a superior mode of ex¬ 
pressing and boiling the Castor Oil nut, at Baiikote, 
with which they supplied the hospitals and Europeans, 
It will appear rather surpriging, that previous to this, 
cold drawn Castor Oil should have been sent out 
from England, for the use of Englishmen in the East, 
where thb oil trees are used as the most common 
boundary for gardens, and fields. Enough might be 
made in India to supply all Europe. 

The extended consumpUou of all these oils in 
Europe, and England, would take place, and many 
others would probably be discovered whitdi might 
prove of great use in the arts. 
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CAOOTCHouc~-ln<]ian Rubber. This article is liC' 
coming of much importance. It might be imported 
tor the supply of England, from India, in any quantity, 
as the tree grows luxuriantly; one of them in the 
garden of the vrriter, was ycry handsome, having 
large broad leaves from every part, pouring out the 
milky juice which forms the rubber. It is a substance 
which has been entirely neglected in the East 

CocHiNBAL.— This elegant dye and important 
article of commerce, has been introduced into India by 
Dr. Anderson at Madras, and also tried in Ceylon, by 
Mr. Layard, who informed the writer that there could 
be no doubt of its success; that be produced a large 
quantity of CocMneal, and found the insect on the 
cactus bushes. Mr. Layard has been many years in 
the civil service of that Island; but the individuals 
who attempted it, seem to have had so many imp6r> 
tant public duties to attend, that the insect was not 
properly superintended by the natives. The cactus, 
on which it feeds, grows in the greatest abundance, 
and we reasonably conclude it would socceed as 
well in India as South America. At present it is 
used extensively over that vast country, in dyeing 
their permanent red colours for turbans, and is impor> 
ted into India at great expense. Aloes, Catechn, and 



u long list ol' (lru^'’s nii^^ht be inoiitiojied. Tlie vulu- 
ablt* oxtruet eiUletl tiatechn, possesses a greater pro¬ 
portion of tannin, than any other astringent substance; 
one pound of it i.s o<|ual to seven or eight pounds of 
^^ak bark, accordijjg to Mr. Purkis. Ituppcarstooose 
t'iit from the wood of the black babnl, a species of 
Meniusoi all over the Dcccan. The natives of the 
(Joncan Ih>U the wood in earthen puts, evaporate the 
extract troin it into cukes, ibr the Bombay market, 
whence it is exported to England, to he usttd in dye¬ 
ing, tanning, and as an astringent medicine. 

Quinine may be made from the bark of the Media 
Azeedarachta, known in India among the English 
by the name of Neem tree, the bark of which, and the 
leaves, are extremely bitter, and have been long em¬ 
ployed in the form of decoctions among the natives, 
as fclrifiigc. A most valuable medicine, stud to be a 
s|)ecihc in Thrush, is to be found in India; it is found 
in the hollow of the bamboo, is wlute, and extremely 
light. The Bamboo cutters say, they will sometimes 
open nearly 1000 without tinding any. 

Many resinous gunis exudo from trees—one from 
the red sanders-wood and asum trees, resembling that 
valuable drug culled dragon’s blood. Tltcst* arc 
applied to wounds by the natives. Many fragrant 
Bdellia iniglil be discovered. 
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Tea.—‘M any district!} arc, no dnn)>t, admirably 
adapted tor the cultivation of this plant, and v\ould 
richly repay the speculator, if proper stations were 
chosen for it« growth. 

Cinnamon grows wild in some of the woods of the 
S. Mahratta country, and, no doubt, cotdd be rendered 
equal to that of Ceylon, and would have the same 
quill appearance, were it cut betbre the commence- 
ment of the rains, level with the ground. 

Iron exists in abundance in many of the hills. It 
is stud to havo some ]>cculiuT pro[>crties, partaking of 
the nature of iron and steel. This seems to be owing 
to the'hnanner in which the natives prepare it. The 
ore is pounded, mixed up with powdered charcoal, and 
put into a long funnel or chimney. Fire is applied from 
below, and kept up by blowing with hand bellows, which 
are very different from those employed in England, 
and altogether of a primitive description, formed from 
the whole skin of an animal: the holes where the 
feet were, are stopt up; a pijm is put into the place 
where the neck was; the skin is cut across near the 
bind quarter, and has a slip of stick on each side, with 
a loop for the hand in the upper one. The natives 
sit puffing away with these bellows, at a hole in the 



li>ottom of the futiuct. The incited metal falls to the 
bottom. The ]>ig of iron is ilrawii out» and is after- 
M’ards made into agricultural iinplcmeiitB. 

There can be little doubt but that the iron ores 
would be much improved by our countrymen, and 
thos<% and muny other valuable ores, rendered exten¬ 
sively useful to India and Great Britaiu. 

Making glass is totally unknown on the western 
side of India, and together with crockery ware, and 
all tbo comforts reiprircd by the English in India, has 
been imported at great expense. 

The light English carts and iron plough would 
prove of great use to the Hindoos. The plough used in 
India is made of a sharp pointed block of hard babul 
wood, or, as it is sometimes called, Egyptian thorn. It 
has a pole in front at the extremity of which there is 
a cross beam to be Imd over the necks of the bullocks. 
From behind Uie block a single handle rises up. 
Nothing can discover greater want of mechanical 
skill than this plough. It merely stirs the soil to the 
depth of three or four inches. 

An English thrashing niachioe would prove also 
a great benefit to India. At the harvest season the 
crojis are carefully watched by men and boys around 
the fields: they crack- whips, and throw stones to keep 
off the flocks of birds. When the crop is fully ripe. 



it is jilucki'U lip by the Tools. A large scmieirculat 
heap i< iiiailo of it on lln- highest pii'ee of groniiil. 
where the thrashing floor is formed. Women sit 
twisting off the heads of the grain, and throwing it on 
the floor. Wlieii u siifKeient numher of ears have 
been laid on the floor, the bullocks are tied in a low 
to a post in the centre, their noses muzzled, and 
arc driven round and round treading out the grain. 
The winnowing is performed by a man standing' on a 
high stool, and letting the grain fall gently, while the 
chaff is (■.arried awav Imfore the wiiul. 

Such a person as a miller is unknown among the 
Hindoos : the meal is all ground by eacli family be¬ 
tween two stones. The introduction of a few wind 
or water mills would prove the greatest blessing to 
the inhabitants of India, and very profitable to any 
one erecting them. On the other hand, the English 
might derive much from these that might be use¬ 
ful to her subjects at home. Some of their valuable 
grains might become assimilated, as the potatoc has 
been, to the climate of England. These might prove 
a very nutritious food for many of our poor people, be¬ 
cause, in proportion to the extent of ground occupied 
by them, they are more capable of nourishing a douse 
population, tlian the present grains. A head of what 
is called Btyecrce '{HoIchs Spivatus,) or of Jowarec 
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{flolcus Sorghttm,) contains commonly 400 or 500 
grains, and in a remarkably fine one, 2000 have been 
counted. Their sweet potatoes which are long and 
more like roots than potatoes, might also be improved 
by English culture, and rendered available. 

' Tlieir simple drill machine might also prove worthy 
the notice* of an KnglUlnnuii. It appears rude, but is 
well suited from its great simplicity for sowing their 
grains in rows. It consists of three or four small hollow 
bamboos which are about four feet high, and fixed into 
H large wooden bowl or cup. Near the ground each 
passes through a bar of wood, at the distance of about 
u foot one from the other. After passing tiirough this, 
(hey run obliquely forward, and are shod with iron at 
the point, behind which the grain drops into the 
ground. The machine is drawn forward by a pair of 
bullocks, which pull from a beam running forward 
from the bar. The man goes behind driving the 
bullocks, and feeding the cup from a bag tied round 
his w'mst. A large iron scraper fixed in a bar or 
beam of wood, is often used instead of ploughing 
by the Hindoos, It penetrates the ground to the 
depth of three inches, and destroys all the weeds, to 
remove which, a harrow with three or four wooden teeth 
follows. They clean the ground by means of a 
••vcKfcntshiijicd beam. When the blade is low, thix 



allow? tins row or line c»r tho to escape in the 
inidille, while a small iron scrujKT on each <!ml ol'tlie 
beam cleara the interval Imtwixt tlic rows of allweed*;, 
loosening tlic soil, ami throwing it gently np against 
the roots of the growing wheat. Their plan of sow¬ 
ing other products along with their graijts. might Ift' 
worthv of consideration. One of tljosj*" is called 
Kurdcc, it resembles a thistle with prickles, and has 
a bright yellow flower with a number of semis, which 
yield an abundant sujtply of oil, used by the ]>oor 
natives, in all their houses to burn. The other kind is 
cultivated chiefly for the colouring matter. In its 
flower it yields a beautiful crimson dye, with whicit 
the natives dye their turbans; but it is rather of an 
cvcncseent nature, and requires to be nnicwed every 
two or three months-^this is known in the English 
market under the name of Safflower, {Cacthamus 
Imitorius) these arc put into the ground together with 
their other large grains, with which they do not in¬ 
terfere. They ri])cn ashorttiinc after them, when they 
are plucked up, tied in bundles, and the seed beaten 
out. The refuse is generally burned. 

The mo<le in which the natives of India tan leather, 
might also deserve the notice of an Englishman. In 
this country nearly twelve months are required to tan 
soli! leather, and about six for the upper leather id’ 



v|n>r«i. Ill Iiulia three m- lour days ilo not iiilcr- 
M'ne between the killing' of the aniiiialK ami the 
wearitijr of the shoes inaile from tlie hides. This 
de.«5jiateh may he owiiip' tti the very {^rciit astrln* 
jrent }»owers of tlie Indian harks witli which the 
tanners in Knt'laiid are unacquainted, and to the use 
oi'liot water, which extracts more of the ])owor of the 
hark. In England they Imve lately hegun to heat the 
tauniiig solutions, that the water may receive and 
impart tin' astringent prim-ijile quicker, and tlie results 
have been highly fuvoiiralile. The various oils which 
Imlia proiluecs, would |icrhaps aiisw(*r well lor rubbing 
into the upper leathers, to render them soft and jiliahle, 
instead the tallow and cud now used in Eng¬ 
land. * 

Th^writer of this woik could have made a longer 
list of the productions of India, which would shew the 
mutual advantages which would arise to both coun¬ 
tries from the more extensive cniployuicnt of our 
(touiitrymen in India; but being without any of his 
own memoranda on Indian subjects to which he might 
refer, he has been constrained to draw almost entirely 
on his memory for materials. He trusts, however, 
that the few suggestions which he has been enabled 
to offer, will he snffieieiit to evince the importance of 
our Indian po.sscssions, t4i induce -nine of oiir enter- 
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prising countrymen to form new settlements in that 
liiglily hiteresting region. By the cultivation of the 
various products of the Kast, and by the introduction 
of British arts, and British commerce, such settlers 
may contidcutly hope, under the divine blessing, to 
reap a rich and abundant harvest. 



CHAPTER V, 


HowKVKn sang^iino we may be in our expectations ot' 
benefit to be ounferred on the natives of Inclia^ by 
the introduction of IMtisli capital among tbciu^ and 
however promising wo may think tlie held for the 
profitable employmeiit of such capital, we cannot but 
express our decided conviction, that much udll still 
be wanting fur the promotion even of that m^cantile 
oliject yhc lower castes will form the great body 
out of which the mechanics and agriculturists to 
be employed by the Europeans in their various 
establishments, must necessarily bo chosen* Tiicse 
classes are, as we have bad frequent occasion 
to remark, in a state of great intellectual and 
moral darkness* To roDiovc this, the two im* 
mediate instruments to be employed ore schools and 
missions. The iiinueneo exerted on the minds of the 
narives by the presemt * system of education, which 
^Imos^ uiuvcrsally prevails, i» now to Ih* iiolicocl. 
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Tliis system is pornicious in two ways, both in leaving 
the iiitcllootiial powers undisciplined, and by imbuing 
the heart with notions on religious subjects, which 
tend to mislead and corrupt it. In the village schools, 
reading, writing, and a slight acquaintance w'ith ac¬ 
counts, constitute the extent of knowledge* attained 
by the boys. Beyond these, the masters themselves 
are not qualilied to give instruction. The books 
which arc given them to read, consist of |)ortion8 
translated from the Sanscrit, such us the Ham Heigia, 
or the adventures of their God Ram against Ceylon, 
which they sometimes peruse. These writings, in¬ 
stead of elevating the mind, by presenting proper 
ideas of (he Supreme Being, fill the imagination of 
the yoqng with impute conceptions, and lay the 
foundation for much of that immorality by which 
these unhs^py creatures arc disUnguished, after they 
have attuned to manhood. The very low state of 
education among the Hindoos, may bo known from 
the result of some inquiries which the vrritcr of these 
lines made at the request of Sir John Malcolm, into 
the nature and extent of naUve education in the large 
district of Ahmudnuggur, which, in 1829, contfunod 
lOd villages. Some of these wore considerable towns, 
with ft population of several thousands. In the whole 



there wore only ^,906 boys attending schools.* The 
number of masters was 1G4, and the whole amount of 
their income, paid partly in kind, by each pupil bring¬ 
ing two handfuls of grain every inoniing, and partly 
ill cash, was 573 Rupees, or about ^GU English money. 
It was thought interesting to ascertain wbat effect the 
British sw;iy might have had in advancing the lower 
orders to the blessings of education, an<l in breaking 
that chain of castes which has hitherto excluded them 
from improving their mental growers. The proportion 
of the different castes of school boys throughout the 
<listrict, could not be known on account of many of the 
villages having omitted to notice this in their rotums. 
It was however^certmned in the city of Ahmiidni^^gur, 
which contmns about 1G,00(> iuhabitaiits, wheae there 
were 2G9 boys attending the native schools, and of 
these one half only were Brahmins, the rest were com- 
jiosed of the agricultural and other classes, excepting 
the very lowest grade, such as the caste of leather 
workers, which cannot be admitted into any school 
lest they defile the others. These acquire sometimes 
a little reading and writing from the Priests of their 
own order, but this is rare. Tlio number of children 
of lower castes at schools, it is generally acknowledged, 

* This calculation docs not include the Education 8ocie1y*fi 
St hools iu the district, conauilngf of aHout 234 ho)*!* 
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lias oi* )a(e Ihhmi ^nulnully iiunva-'iiiy, riii-^ 

cin’Uiiis1an(‘<* sr^'ins lo he owijsf to the (70vermji<*m 
aiiuiittin? them to many ^ituaiiou> from tliev 

More fnnnoilv Tor ull nativesf*liow anexelii- 

sivc concern for ihcir secular interests, williont any rc*- 
i'crence to tlio cnlar^reuicnt of the miml. Tiie atrrioiil- 
tiiral clurscii of India, it must he Hcknov^h'd^cd, do not 
])o»pess that defrree of intelligence and cajntal which 
it is desirable an airricuUurul cotnniiinity should have, 
and are ull ubliired to labour for a bare su])])ort, derived 
from the clioapost kijnloffood, furnished from the 
edible (Trains, of which a suHicient quantity for a work¬ 
ing luun may he nrocured for about twopence daily. 
The power which mental irnprovera^^ gives to the 
Brahmhts and higher grades, has alw^s been, and is 
employed to the S{>oliatioii ami depression of the cnl- 
tivators. It would bo of much consequence to the 
latter, having more cxbmded intercourse a ith Euro- 
)>oans, by which tliey would he raised to a greater 
degree of intellectual improTeinciit, which would pre¬ 
vent them becoming' a prey to others, and <devatc them 
a})ov(! their present wretehed jioverty. 

It cannot bo (?xpcctcd that England could easily 
instruct her many millions of Eastern subjects, and, of 
course, her endeavours to procure such a blessing must 
be very limited, witho\it the desire Ibr kumvlodge in the 
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pcopU' llicmselvos. That this dpsirp Mi still at a V(*rv 
low ebl), inaj' bt* easily known from the irreffuJar 
attomlaiico the hoys at school; Irnm the anxious 
wish they have to enter into offices, whore they will 
remain lor many years witlioiit pay. in the hope of 
obtaining a situation by subservienee to the will of 
tlinso in aMthority; anil also from the fact of females 
never boin^' educated in India, but thought unworthy 
of rational improvement. 

The maimer in which the hoys are educated is very 
simple. I'hc figures or letters are first drawn on a sand 
board, and the child follows them all day with a pencil, 
repeating their sounds: by this means they ac(|uiro 
reading sinmItan<‘Ous]y. At tiio cveniug's 

lesson the ho^TOl stand up, and one of them Bj' turns 
sings out the letters, or figures, and all the others join 
in the song. In some villages tlic pay of the masters 
amounts to only four or five shillings monthly, and 
it is surprising how they can manage to live upon 
such a scanty pittance ; but the necessary conse¬ 
quence is, that the situation is often occupied by men 
of the lowest attsunmeuts. 

On this important subject the w'riter may be allowed 
to remark, that the means at present roadc use of 
among the natives at school, in the domestic circle, 
and in their associations w'ith each other, are not, as 
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far as he can judge, at all adeiiuale for the iiiipor' 
tant pur|)Osc of improving the mhid. On the contrary, 
they tend to debase and corrupt it. Yet thcr<i can be 
little doubt but that the benevolent exertions of our 
countrymen niitrht find an uiii])le field for benehtting 
this benighted portion of their fellow subjects, by mak* 
ing improvements in the village schools, in, which the 
boys might have a far different train of virtuous and 
intellectual ideas imparted to them, by which the in¬ 
fluence of .a vicious and ignorant society would be 
greatly reduced. 

In the Coucan and Calcutta, there is a plain illus¬ 
tration of the good which may accrue to the cause of 
education, by the more exteiisivcoper||iu of European 
exertiofis. On the first csfablish^fft of schools, 
under the Scottish icission, in the former place, the 
missionaries were looked upon by the natives as agents 
of the Government. The arranging the boys at the 
schools in classes, seemed to have so much of an 
English military camp appearance about it, that, at 
first, it was reported the boys would be carried off for 
Sepoys. 

The English officers seemed also hostile to the 
work, and aigucd that the introduction of Christian 
schools would tend to prejudice ihe natives against all 
mental improvement, and would counteract the excr- 
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tioiis of the Society formed fur promoting general 
education. Both these dithcuHics were easily over- 
come. The natives soon found out that their fears 
were ill founded, aii<l cxperieiiec yliowcd that the 
mission schools were better attended than those of the 
education Society. The missionaries had no difficulty 
in sweeping from the schools all their native legends, 
and introducing the Scrijitures and other Christian 
books. At one time tbe Scottish mission had 70 
schools containing about three thousand scholars; and 
it was only the want of funds and supcrintcndance 
that prevented their being carried to any extent, as 
they had apjilieations from all quarters fur now ones. 
All this was c£S||ted by European supcriiitendance, and 
could never l^m been accomplished by the viatives 
tliemsolvcs.'^ 

The Assembly's school in Calcutta contains, by the 
last accounts, five hundred and fifty pupils, and might 
be increased to any extent. Nearly one hundred are 
in the dmly and careful study of the Scriptures, and 
all the rest arc in training for the same privilege. At 
the last annual examination the pupils were divided 
into fifteen classes. The highest had read the four 
gospels, the Acts, several of the Ej^^stlcs, and portions 
of the Old Testament. They had a minute acquain> 
tance with the evidences, and knew as much of the 
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(U)C'triucs M’stcinatically as is to be luuiid in the first 
eU uf Scott's Essays. In mathematics they had 
thoroiigidy niastcrt'il the six b<M>ks of ICviclid, Land- 
surveying, uiid L«.>^urithins, and Algebra as far 
Quadratic. Kquation.^. In lilstory they hud read from 
the creation to thehirl.h of Christ, and were cxaminc<l, 
ad ajtertxirum hitri. They had made similar j>ro- 
gress in Geography, Physical and Political, and the 
use of the Globes. 

It appe^s strange that sonic t'minent men should 
hold an opinion that missionaries arc a dangerous 
class of |)cople in the East, and that their labours tend 
to alienate the minds of the natives from the British 
Government. Many still suppose tl^^* wc interfere 
with the religion and prejudices oftfliniiidoos, they 
will immediately take the alarm and endeavour to 
overthrow our Government; but this is a gross mis¬ 
take. It is by the secret and unostentatious way iu 
which Christianity is introduced by our missionaries, 
that the force of truth touches the heart of the natives, 
subdues their errors, dispels their degrading supersti¬ 
tions, and fills them with love and veneration for the 
British name. Instead of being afraid of adding to 
the number of mis^naries, we should all lament that 
there are so few of them in India. The labours of a 
Swartr. and a Martyn have left a fragrance behind 
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them sweeter than all the odours of Arabia. If a 
competent number of such labourers were sent into 
this extensive vineyard, no powers of man can calcu¬ 
late the frood which might be effected. As yet a 
very small ]>ortion of this moral wilderucss has been 
brought under cultivation. The extent of missionary 
ojmratious'and success are supposed to be much greater 
than they really are. This may arise from individuals 
reading missionary reports, and thinking the labours 
of a few are great and encouraging; but let us consider 
the immense extent of the held, said to consist of 
nearly * 140 millions of pcojile, and its tearful appear¬ 
ance, that the two missionaries who labour in the rich 
provinces of Q||zcnittc, alone have a population of 
about five millions, among whom, to spentf their 
strength. In the chief city where they reside, Surat, 
are one hundred and fitly thousand inhabitants, and 
then let us look to the small baud of missionaries 
scattered over the different nations, under British 
dominion; and we cannot but mourn, that the exer¬ 
tions of Christians in England with all their obligar- 
tions to assist ludia, have been so feeble and con¬ 
tracted. Never were there men better adapted for 
this noble enterprizo, tlian the English, Scotch, and 
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American luisMOiiaries; heveru) uf whom the m riter 
of these pag;os has known in Guzeratte, and the 
Deccan. Most of them avo s«> thorouglilv conversant 
with the native languages, notwithstanding those lan¬ 
guages arc so dilHcult to necpiire in their ditlereiit 
sounds, tliat a misplaeod hard t>T soil r or d will 
couiplelcly alter the meaning of a word.- Some of 
them arc perfectly ac(]uaiiited with all the a.ss!ulablc 
points of the Hindoo religion, and have such a cor¬ 
rect knowledge of their mylhohtgy, that tht^y are well 
able to contend with the cunning llrahinlns, and fully 
to confute tlicm in those open discussions which tliey 
maintain in the prcsoticc of the eomnion people. Tim 
writer of these lines, has heard it ^^urked 
natives with res^met to a certain missionary, that if ho 
were in another room and to be overboard speaking, 
his voice, manner, and language could not be known 
from that of one of their most learned men. With 
what feelings of respect do many of the lower classes 
talk of thorn, whilst they wonder at tlieir acquaintance 
with their sacred books, with what surprise do they 
hear them exjiose their iiiconsistcncos, and with what 
confidence and freouess do they address these meek 
and lowly men. Of the missionaries here alluded to, 
it i' nut too much to say that they unite hannlossness 
with sagacity, aiuh simplicity with purity. They are 
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devoid of all sclhshuess, and never interfere in ]>oliU> 
cal coDCt^ras; their only arguments are the words of 
wisdom and truth, and their only armour the panoply 
of faith and hope. Christanity will prove one of the 
strongest bonds of union hc'tween IniHu and Great 
Britain, whilst the hlessings which it imparts will sub> 
due superstition, and tend to prevent the increasing 
poverty of the country, they will effectually counter¬ 
act that complication of evils which at present pre- 
V£uls amongst tlie natives of India, and of the extent 
of which Britons do not seem siifBeiontly aw'uro. 
Without confering such benefits on our Ea«f.crn sub¬ 
jects, wc sliall gradually lose all hold on their affections, 
and be regarded by them with cold indifference or 
with feelings (^hostility. It is by the mighty engine 
of superstition that the crafty Brahmins hope to 
excite all classes against us, and destroy our power; 
let S 0119 pretended iucarnatioii of the Deity appear 
among them, when once wc have completely alienated 
them from ns, let him prove successful in a few con¬ 
flicts, and our emjiirc in the East, vast as it is, will 
totter and fall to the ground. 

The paramount reign of superstition under tlic 
Brahminical government, and its gimerid prevalence 
under the British dominion, has been, and still con¬ 
tinues to be, one principal caiist^ of the impoverished 



and degraded condirion of the natives. On a super¬ 
ficial view, the consideration of the idolatry of India 
may ap])oar foreign to a work of this kind, but as, in 
its extensive o{»cration, it is not only one of the 
greatest obstiiclee to the improvement of India, but 
even seems to have induced that stale of anarchy and 
confusion wljudi frequently prevailed there, and is 
evidently the direst calamity which can afilict a 
country; iit however difierent a light it may be re¬ 
garded by many, Uie subject demands peculiar in¬ 
vestigation. Who cau behold tlsc luugniticcnt Hindoo 
temples with tlieir splendid abominations, or hear of 
the munificent eudowioeuts of the kings fur their 
8 uj)port, and ytt deny the cxtciit of superstition 
among <his benighted people? Who can witness 
thousands and thousands of miserable creatures from 
all parts of the empire, assembled at the festival of one 
of their celebrated gods, after having travelled over 
immense tracts of land, and endured the severest pri¬ 
vations, in order to make an offering for their sins at 
the shrine, and to mingle in the most appalling rites 
and ceremonies, and to commit the most revolting 
crimes. Who can loam that the destroying cholera 
often suddenly appears among the congregated mass, 
and carries off inuUitndcs, while others convey the 
disease in uU dircction>, depopulating the villages as 



they j)ass onward to their homcb; and who can con¬ 
template such sjicctacles, and nut own that supersti¬ 
tion was, and still is a fertile source of tlic miseries of 
the people? The very nature of the Hindoo relijfion 
seems to j'enerate the evils which they suffer. They 
acknowledge an extenud spirit cxistiiif^ alone in a 
quiescent State before the creation of llin world. To 
account for the foriuation of the universe, and the 
origin of evil, they represent this spirit to liavc 
assumed active forms at the creation, and to have 
committed ahominahic crimes under each of the tliree 
great characters of Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer. 
They never regard themselves as responsible moral 
agents, hut suppose that they and all creatures arc a 
part of the supreme spirit. They reserve to them¬ 
selves the merit of all their good actions, w'liich they 
expect will hereafter raise them higher in the scale of 
being, but all their bad deeds they attribute to divine 
agency. It is scarcely possible to conceive a system 
more congcuial to the human mind in its fallen state. 
In the Gita which is almost univcrsiJly read on the 
western side of India, Krushiia, who is said to be an 
incarnation of the Deity, repeatedly tells “Aurjura 
to throw every deed on him, and repeatedly assures 
him, that it is <mly fools who think they perform their 
ow'n actions, and that one who has ceased to regard 
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himself as a distinct u^iit, may murder a ^vbuIe world, 
and yet be an innocent murderer.”* The writer of 
these lines, on pussiiiju' one iiioniiii^' through tlie square 
of a jail, where only llrahmins and high-caste-nien 
were confined, saw a very high Brahmin sitting out¬ 
side bis cell, cleaning his brass ]>ots. The sacred 
string was a(Tos.s his shonldtT. A cloth a'ronnd his 
loins formed his only clothing: hU head was long 
shaped, the forehead projecting. He had been the 
teacher of a small sect, ono of whom, a handsome 
youth, he cruelly murdered before the people, inflict¬ 
ing the most frightful sabre wounds on his body. On 
asking the Brahmin why he had done thus, rmsing 
his ]jicrciug eyes from below his dark forehead, he re¬ 
plied in a tone of great anger,—" Who are you to ask 
such a (question ? Know, that it was God who did it, 
not I.” Incarnations of the Deity arc supposed under 
every possible variety of form, and sometimes for 
groat purposes ; as, the Preserver, in the shape of a 
fish, saved Munn when all the rest of the world sank 
in the water. They suppose the Divinity to pervade 
all things, and w'orship him in men, beasts, reptiles, 
rivers, and stoiius. They seem to have no idea of a 
hell, and fear no worse fate than that of merely sink- 
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itig lower in the scale of animal creation, nor of 
a heaven, and anticipate no liigher ha]>pincss tlian that 
of approaching to the immediate essence of the Deity, 
by privations, fastings, aixl washings, pilgrimages and 
holy contemplations. Soinctiincs the young disciples 
push an old Brubniin over a bridge, or leave him to 
perish outside of their house, that he may be the 
sooner absorbed into the divine essence. Sometimes 
they drown themselves in sacred rivers to attain this 
bliss. With the same view', the widow ascends the 
funeral pile with the dead body of her husband, the 
mother destroys the infant of her bosom, and many 
sutfcT themselves to be crushed to death under the great 
carriage of an idol. Sometimes the devotee may be 
seen sitting in profound and devout contemplation, 
under the shadow of the sacred tree, meditating per¬ 
haps upon Bralima Dora’s (or tlie Creator’s) great toe. 
Imagining himself an emanation of the Deity, and ex¬ 
pecting soon to be absorbed into this essence; he is 
indiflerent to the things of this life, devoid of clothes, 
and covered with ashes, showing his deep humility. 
Ho is regarded as an incarnation of the Deity by the 
superstitious multitudes who imagine him to live 
without mortal food. No Hindoo sovereign omitted 
to bestow a village on some eminent pretender to 
humility and sanctify. In jjoidc places the revenues 
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of laT^e villag’es were given to keep up great and ex¬ 
pensive cstahlishmonts, including a priesthood for 
the service of somi* lauious idol, in order to procure 
blessings on the country. These are still continued 
by the English Government. When rain does not 
fall for a long time after tlie usual period. Brahmins 
are pmd by govemmeut to pray for it at some cele¬ 
brated teiu])le; or, perhaps, some devout character 
will volunteer to sit up to his niiddlo in a river, until 
the Deity, in pity to the sufleririgs of the lioly man, 
would send down the desired blessing. In such a 
society, numerous arc the plans adopted for gaining 
an inftucnce over the human mind. Some M'ill swing 
round a pole, at certain festivals, with a large hook 
through their flesh, preteuding that they were siiper- 
naturally supported, or that they arc insensible to 
human suffering. Some, to prove that they are nmre 
than men, will take up snakes and veuomous insects 
in their hands, and arc consequently supposed to bo 
incarnations of the Deity. Others arc publicly ac¬ 
knowledged as such, and have divine honours paid 
them—the people prostrating themselves at their feet 
in the streets, as they approach, and worshipping 
them. “ All the customary sacrifices,” says Dr. Mar¬ 
shall, statistical rejmrtcr to the Ik>mbay Government, 
“ at the different periods of ploughing, seed time, and 



Iianvstiii^, anil ai all llip tixoil Hindoo Teastb, are 
|K'Troriii«'il by till* (luraoo, or Priest, and at partieiilar 
times it is necessary iliat liesboiild lie inspired ; if lie 
were not, stronjj doubts would be entertained of his 
wortliiiies-. for the sacred function. The inspiration 
is efFoctud by his tM'istin.u himself about, and shaking 
his head violently, until extreme giddiness comes on, 
under whleh, assisted hy his natural enthusiasm, ho 
falls down in a state hctwcim frenzy and stupor, the con¬ 
fused images generated in which constitute the superna¬ 
tural vision, and on his recovery, he cniboilics them as 
well as he can. The self delusion in this case, ajipcars 
to me to be quite real. 1 saw a fine young man go 
through the process three times before he eft'oetod any 
thing: uud on the two first failures, at which he and 
the spectators seemed (>qually disapjiointed, he said 
with much uuivete, tlmt he could not get the god to 
come; on the third trial, ho wrought himself into 
strong convulsions, and was obliged to be carried 
home.”* 

When any thing impure, such as the touch of an 
Englishman, has rendered the idol unholy, the spirit 
is said to leave it. Tlie Brahmin has then to go 
through certain ineantatiuns, liefurc the spirit will re- 
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turiii and thu villagers be able to pay tlieir devottuns 
to the god. Under the sacred tree, and near the gate 
of a village, may be often seen the disgraceful symbol 
of the worshiji of Madow, or, perhaps, the little temple 
conlmning the image of the monkey, smeared over 
with oil ami red lead. Around this sacred temple, the 
superstiftous old Hindoo woman ]ierforms those duly 
eircuroambulations, which arc cither to procure for 
her a favour from the god, or to make atonement for 
the sins of her youth. If she thinks she has already 
acquired a sufficient degree of merit, she hopes the 
sulfering of these privations and circumandmlations 
will raise her still higher among the superior order of 
beings after death. Another woman may perhaps be 
seen, -ft'ho has approached the god from a great dis> 
tance, by prostrations along the ground, having an 
only son at the point of death, and hoping the g^d 
will condescend to notice her deep humility, and re¬ 
store her child. The guardian Brahmin makes known 
all requests, and performs the worship to the idol. 
He washes and paints it every morning, puts a gar¬ 
land of flowers round its neck, supplies the lamp with 
oil, and presents the efforings of the different people 
who come to worship at the temple. He h^m a yearly 
allowance from the village, reveals the ])loasuro of the 
god on important occasions, and communicates a 
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blessing tu the worshippers, orintlictspunishinoQt upon 
them. 

Domestic and social intercourse, and recreations 
have, in oil countiics, a great influence on the heart, 
and a direct tendency either to destroy or corrupt the 
moral beauty of the mind. The Hindoo jiluughman 
during the labours of the day, sings the impure songs 
of his god Krashna, and at night listens with pleasure 
to some one in the family circle, reading the legends 
which describe the freaks of tlic object of his worship, 
in the character of Gopaul, u shepherd, granting to all 
a tree license to sin. Among the more wealthy class, 
the itinerant minstrel entertains a select party of 
friends in the court yard of a Brahmin, and sings for 
nights together the wonderful adventures of Uiclr god 
Ham, who, with an army of monkeys, rescued his wife 
from the strong holds of the giant Rewan, in the 
Island of Ceylon. At the annual festival of the Polah, 
when the bullocks arc worshipped and ])araded through 
the streets, attired with garlands and dresses, the 
chief man of the village takes the precedence of all 
the others, and quarrels even unto blood wi*h all those 
who dispute his high claim. A whole village, men, 
women, and cluldrcn, go sometimes ouv to worship the 
serpent, offering it rice, milk, Ac., when, for nights, 
the females sing their songs, in circles, in its praise. 
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All their more innocent public lestivals have a dc* 
iDoralizing toiidctiey on tlie ^eat con^eg'uted mass. 
They allow, with all other nations, that names are 
given only to seven clays, and that inaukind must have 
hud this liiuitiitiun in tlic beginning, i'rom the same 
source from which they derived their being. They do 
not, however, observe any Sabbath as a day of 
rest to their wearied cuttle, or of relief to themselves 
from worldly cares iuid anxieties. Man, however, 
docs not seem capable of existing without a day of 
rest at proper inb'rvals. There is no nation without 
some cstabliAlied festivals. The w'ant of a ])lcasant 
interval between the Hindoo holidays, is foolishly 
attenipUni to be reineiliccl by the great nuiuht‘r of 
days dibnng which each of them continuc.s, but this 
loaves a satiety and indolence on the native mind, 
and constrains it to return to its usual ou>i)loymout 
with reluctance and disgust. From the w'aiit of such 
a merciful and gloriou.s sippcuiitincnt as one day in 
seven of holy rest, devoted to the advancement of the 
noblest powers and alfcctlous of our nature, the 
Hitidoo festivals are hailed by them with peciUiar 
delight. I'hc-y come uith a double zest, on ao 
count of that constant cuufineiucnt to business, to 
which, at all other times, they are obliged to submit. 
When their festivals ijccur, they arc attended by a 
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groat concourse of people from all quarters. The 
villagers arc auiuscd nith the shows, parade, and 
licentious sports which accompany them. Their 
feelings oil such occasions appear to be in unison with 
those of the rabble who attend fairs or horse races In 
England. The observance of Sunday by a larger 
number of Englishmen among them, could not fail of 
having a salutary cllect In correcting these evils. At 
one time they imagined that the people who wear 
hats, as they often term the English, had no God at 
all, but liappily they now begin to find this is not the 
case, and they esteem us the more on that account. 
Amusenient leads the Hindoo to enter into, and oqjoy 
tlie Mussulincn holidays nearly as much as their own. 
While, on the other hand, the Mussulmen htfve in this 
respect become, in the Deccan, half Hindoos. Fear 
leads tlic Hindoo, when suficring any ailment, to 
make an offering at the shrine of a Mussulman’s, or an 
Englishman’s tomb. At Scroor, in the Deccan, the 
tomb of Colonel Wallace has been converted into a 
miracle working shrine; and to mark its character, has 
always an English lantern hung up by its attendant. 
The proneness of many countries to deify their great 
men, and of individuals to supplicate the aid and pro¬ 
tection of their departed friends, is an extraordinary 
feature in the human character, and is equally striking 
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among all iiutious ol‘ the Bast, whetlifr Hindoos, 
Mussiiliiion, ur Cluuc«(’, as U'olt as among those coun¬ 
tries noaver our own shores. 

The bad oHect»)!’ superstition among t.he Hindoos, 
nas and still is eonspienons hi giving rise to great 
mmibers of lazy beggars. Those are a great pest to 
the industrious portion of the community. Under the 
Veshwa’s Government, there were no bounds to tlieii 
exactions. Bands of sturdy young iellows under the 
sacred character of holy mciidieanls, sometimes arrive 
at an unfortunate village. Their hair long ami shuggy 
hanging around their heads urid necks, their bodies 
almost devoid of clothes, and covered with ashes, show 
their holy distinction as well as their deep humility— 
u stick lAid dried gourd in their hand, for drawing 
water from the wells, forniingall their apparent wealth, 
exhibiting, |)erhaps, the marks of the sacred stamp of 
some great god, from whose shrine tlicy had just eomc« 
and whose name they continualiy vociferate. They 
demand a certain sum as having devoted themselves 
entirely to the service of a god, and the superstitious 
villagers are afraid to refuse these exactions. To a<ld 
tx) the troubles of the people, there was under the 
Peshwa’s Govorument a highly thgnifiod personage, 
who still exists under tiie Riltisli, but with uuicli 
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more limited jiouers: he is regarded ii« possessing 



grcdl authority of a louijmrul and ^]>inluul nature 
reinittiii^ siii», aitd cullectiiig sums of money from tliu 
{Ktrstms lo wlioiii he grants these remissions, lie 
has power to decide upon all questions where a Jury 
liad thrown out any person from liis caste. This is 
regarded as a grievous evil, since the man uho is thus 
disgraced' cun liave no social intercourse with his 
brotherhood, and cannot even cat bread from the same 
]>late with his own family, until be is purified and re* 
stored, which can sometimes Ite effected only b) largo 
and expunsivo dinners to the whole custe, and in cer- 
tain eases is said almost to be impossible. This kind 
of travelling Pope is called Suncrucliaree, and the 
power of such a character among such a people, and 
supported by such a Govemiiient, may b& easily 
imagined. He occasionally passed through ihc dis¬ 
tricts, bearing his high cointnUsion from some famous 
ttnnple, and carried terror and dismay into all the vil¬ 
lages as he passed, receiving largo sums of money for 
the forgiveness of sins, and for throwing out or rein¬ 
stating any person in his caste, accompanied with all 
the pump attached to Ids tdevated situation. The 
writer of these pages saw him rccliniug on an elegant 
couch, borne along on men’s shouldeTS; on eatdi ^ido 
servaiiis funning him with handsome peacock's luih, 
while (»thcrs rau hiToro with large silver‘•licks to clear 
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the M'ay and proclaim his greatness. On alighting 
from his couch his yellow-colourcil clothes, and wooden 
sandals showed Ills pretensions to extreme holiness, 
nothing so defiling as leather cnidd approach him, 
and the very ground seemed unworthy of so much 
purity. 

The extraordinary extent of su]>crstition is to he 
seen in all the actions of the Hindoos. No Hindoo 
enters upon the most common business of life without 
making an acknowledgment to a god: the ploughman 
has in his field or at his well some protecting evil spirit 
which he calls ** the terrible,” of whom he makes a 
representation in any common round stone lying near 
him, covers it over with red paint, and salutes it always 
before beginning his daily labour. No school boy 
commences his lesson without some acknow'lodgment 
to the god of learning. No band of plunderers enters 
upon their enormities without first binding themselves 
together by an oath at a temple, and seeking the pro> 
tection of their god, by promising to lay an ample 
offering on his shrine, provided he will crown their 
enterprizo with success. In the hrm belief of a sui>> 
posed divine assistance, they committed those fcar> 
ful ravages on the villages which have been mentioned, 
as having so extensively prevailed under the native 
Governments. But to see superstition as it now 
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.exists iu its most dcbasiug^ fonii, we must look to the 
sacritiees utf'crcd to the blood-thirst}' wife of the do 
slroyer, Devi; or, as she is called on the lioiigal side, 
Kali. A buffalo is yearly led round the village and 
slain at the (Mitrunct! oi the gate. Its blood is sup- 
])Obud to protect those xho touch it from all evil for 
that year. In honour of this goddess, the villagers 
leave tlieir oecvipations and homes to attend triennial 
and other periodical sacriiices, at distant temples, where 
buffaloes, thousands of slieep, and every fowl tliat 
can be jirocurcd are sUuglitcrcd, thciAloud mixed 
with rice, and scattered over all the fields belonging to 
Uie town where tlie temple is situated. The lower 
castes, utlcr feastiug for eight days on the bodies of 
the animals thus offered in sacrifice, carry ofr the re¬ 
mains to their villages, and bury them in the fields, under 
the imj>rc8.sion that thtjy have thus procured a respite 
from all calamity, and satisfied the goddess for a 
number of years. But, above all, human sacrifices are 
deemed most acceptable to her; and it is impossible 
to tell how many have fallen and do still fall victims 
in private, to this mosthorriil su])crstition. A remark¬ 
able instance of this kind deserves to be recorded. A 
Hindoo Fakir, dressed in a fantastical garb, worked 
upon the mind a of wealthy high caste Brahmin woman, 
to the extent of makings her believe that he was her 
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spiritual guide, charged with a message from the god-^ 
dess, demaudiiig a human sacrihcc. She declared 
herself ready to obey the divine order, and asked who 
was the victim. The Fakir pointed to her own son, 
a young man about twenty-hve years old, the heir to 
the family property. The deluded mother waited 
till the unconscious youth was aslcop, and in the 
silence of the night she struck him on the head with 
an axe, and killed him. This done, she cut up the 
body, under the direction of her spiritual guide, the 
Fakir,—preslhted a part boiled with rice as a jicace 
offering, with the usual ceremonies, to an image of the 
goddess, j)art to the wretch who personified the 
spiritual messenger; the rest she buried with so little 
care, that the place of its deposit was discovered by 
the vultures hovering over the ground, and thus 
brought to the notice of the English Commissioner by 
the Police. 


Bengal Hueeaba, 9th March. 

A Hindoo had been accustomed to make an annual 
sacrifice of a living goat to the goddess. This year 
having determined to make an extraordinary sacrifice, 
he sent for a Mahomedan barber to shave the goat. 
After this was finished, j|c desired the barber to hold 
the legs of the goat while the act of decapitation u'as 
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performed. ’Hic usual oeroraonics t'ommcticed, the 
fj'oddess was invoked, flowers and incense scattered, 
and the barber stooped down to the ground and firmly 
held the head of the victim; tlie Hindoo prepared for 
the sacriflee with an enormous knife, but instead of 
striking the goat, he struck off the head of the barber 
with one.blow: the head rolled on the floor, which 
was soon bathed in blood. The fanatic deliberately 
lifted up the head by the hair, and, carrying It to the 
altar, performed the accustomed worship, as if it were 
a matter of indifference whether the sacrifice was 
completed with a human head or that of an animal.— 
Calcutta Inquirert March 9th. IB.32. 


. 11)0 person who committed this atrocious deed was 
tried and condemned by the British authorities. If a 
greater number of our countrymen were settled in 
India, their character and influence among the natives 
would materially tend to lessen these atrocities; and 
when they were known to occur, would most likely 
bring the offenders to justice. 

In honour of this ferocious goddess, the Hindoos 
have named small-pox, Devi, which, from its frequeni 
ravages, has long been considered one of her fiercest 
visitations. In this last respect, however, they now 
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find it mast giv(» place to a now calamity. Cholera, 
wliich, when it uppearod, struck fln-m with horror uiiil 
consternation ; its awful projeress each family sought 
in vain to arrest, hy the mosi ample sacrifice to this 
direful enemy of the Hindoo race. All human pro¬ 
pitiation or skill wore comjtletely baflied before this 
new and fearful affliction, which continued fo^ a period 
destroying thousands in all directions. In all stich 
eases, any common heap of stones is made to Te])ro- 
sent the goddess, and daubed over with a little red 
paint, fiowers are scattered around, incense is ollered, 
accompanied with music, and numerous victims bleed 
as an atonement to pn>curo peace. 

Christianity has delivered England from similar 
sujterstitions, and it is to be hoped, will, through the 
instrumentality of Englishmen, also deliver India from 
the same dreadful evil. 

When wc look at the Deity through the terrors of 
the whirlwind, the awfulncss of the storm, the fearful 
ravages of disease, or the mists of that disturbed con¬ 
science which we all naturally possess—^then it is, that 
in civilized countries, good deeds are called in to re¬ 
lieve the mind of its distress, to flatter the natural 
pride of man, aud pro])itiate the unseen power that 
surrounds us. In other countries, superstition with 
her fearful and various rites and sacrifices, seizes upon 



the miiid, and leacl:< to {he cuiiiniission of llie most 
(iUgustinjf iiiid liorrid eriinus. It U only when the 
Deity i:> been, as exliihited in the merciful Christian 
clUpcusatioii, that all onr terrurs vHuish. It is in that 
alone tiiat \ro behold our oiuaipotunl creator us pos¬ 
sessed of infinite iioliiioss and love. It % in the ever¬ 
lasting gospel alone {hut mercy ainl truth meet to¬ 
gether, and fill the soul with all joy and peace in 
believing. 

At all theitislivuls, the chief Brahmins and Parvocs 
employed vindcr Governnient, endeavour to procure 
the presence of the principal English fnuctionarios of 
the place, to give them uii inllncnce over the lower 
natives, by showing that the English countenance 
^cir BU}>erstitions ; and it is customary to gratify 
them by paying respect to their ceremonies. *To 
ggant toleration to all classes of the Hindoos is pro¬ 
per and laudable, but it would surely be better to 
stand entirely on neutral g'tound, and not to mix up 
ourselves with any of tlieir debasing superstitions. 

Superstition will appear, on accurate investigation, 
to have been one great cause of that cordiision w hich 
often existed under the native Governraents. It led 
plunderers to rob and ravage the viQages, and excited 
their rulers to ougiigc in t^osn unsu^^ssful struggles 
in the Deccan, which ended in (heir own cmnpleto 
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overlbrow, and the triumph of their conquerors. This 
great evil is still in 0 ])cration to an amazing extent, 
and nuist bo cnuntcntcied by cstablisliing a greater 
proportion of our countrymen in India, Tltc writer 
of this was in the habit <»f reading a portion of the 
New Tcstai»Tit, which has heon most admirably 
translated into the Marathec language hy the Ameri¬ 
can and Scottish missionaries, witli his servants and 
people around bin^very Suinluy. They uniformly 
listened with the greatest attention, and lliough few 
of them made an open profession of Christianity, they 
all acknowledged the truth and beauty of tin; moral 
lessons of Scriptare, and be trusts these were not 
unattended with .saiutury iiiduenees on their minds. 
It is indeed, liumaidy speaking, not woudorfiil Aat si^ 
few’of them make an open acknowledgment of tkeir 
belief ill Christ. But we fondly hope that one great 
obstacle, which now lies iu the way, would be removed 
by the settlement of a grc'itur number of Europeans 
in India. At present there is no Christian society into 
which the native converts can1)e received, and, I am 
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sorry to say, that generally both the European and 
native enmmniiily look upon them with the greatest 
suspicion. ' 4 * , 

By the extensive employment of Englishmen in 
India, by their skill in the arts and sciences, by their 









